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BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 

JBtssttm  to  tjje  CfjtttJten  of  tfje  destitute 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


Article  I.  —  Object. 

The  object  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to  foster  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  a  spirit  of  Christian  sympathy  and  active  benevolence,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  shall  rescue  from  vice  and  degradation  the 
morally  exposed  children  of  this  city. 

Article  II. — Members. 

The  members  of  this  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  superintendents 
of  such  Sunday-schools  as  shall  contribute  to  its  funds  annually  not  less 
than  ten  dollars ;  also,  such  individuals  as  shall  pay  annually  ten  dollars. 
And  the  payment  at  one  time  of  twenty  dollars  shall  constitute  life- 
membership.  And  when  any  Sunday-school  or  individual  shall  cease 
to  pay  the  above-named  sum  annually,  they  shall  cease  to  be  members 
of  the  corporation.  All  Sunday-schools  regularly  contributing  shall  be 
considered  branches  of  the  Mission ;  and  all  scholars  of  such  schools  who 
contribute  any  sum  shall  be  members  of  such  branch,  and  be  entitled  to 
a  certificate  of  membership  during  the  year  in  which  they  contribute. 

Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries,  and  Treasurers,  duly  elected 
and  serving  for  one  year,  shall  be  constituted  life-members  of  the 
corporation. 

Article  III. —  Officers. 

Section  I.  —  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Superintendent.  There  shall 
be  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  four  of  whom 
shall  be  the  four  officers  first  named;  they  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot, 
and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  others  shall  have  been 
elected  and  qualified  in  their  stead.  They  are  authorized  to  fill  any 
vacancies  that  may  occur  before  the  annual  meeting.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  hold  the 
office  for  one  year,  or  until  another  shall  have  been  elected  in  his  stead. 
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Sect.  II.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  direct 
and  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  and  to  devise,  mature,  and 
execute  measures  by  which  its  objects  may  be  promoted.  They  shall 
manage,  invest,  and  dispose  of  its  funds. 

Sect.  III.  —  The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  charge  and  care  of  the 
finances ;  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys,  and  shall  dispose  thereof 
as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  vote  of  the  Committee  ;  and  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  at  all  other  times  when  required,  he  shall  render  a  full 
account  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

Sect.  IV.  —  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  corporation  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  have  charge  of  all 
their  books  and  papers,  give  notice  of  their  respective  meetings,  and 
prepare  and  submit  the  Annual  Report. 

Article  IV. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  shall  be  held  on  the  .first 
Wednesday  of  May;  and  a  public  anniversary  meeting  shall  be  held 
annually,  on  Thursday  of  Anniversary  vjpek  or  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint.  The  Executive  Committee 
may,  at  any  time,  call  special  meetings  of  the  corporation  ;  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  call  one  when  requested  to  do  so  by  five  members. 
The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine  the  place  and  hour  of  each 
meeting  of  the  corporation ;  and  seven  days’  notice  thereof  shall  be 
given  in  one  or  more  newspapers  published  in  Boston. 

Article  V. 

Any  amendments  to  these  By-Laws  proposed  at  one  meeting  may  be 
made  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present ;  provided  that,  in  the  call  for  the  meeting,  notice  shall  be 
inserted  that  an  amendment  of  the  By-Laws  is  to  be  acted  on. 


The  Children’s  Mission  Home  is  at  No.  277  Tremont  Street,  opposite  Common 
Street,  where  the  business  of  the  Society  is  conducted,  and  where  the  Superintendent 
or  one  of  the  Assistants  may  be  found  daily  from  9  o’clock  A.  m.  till  5  p.  m. 

There  may  usually  be  found  in  the  Home  children  ranging  in  age  from  two  to 
fifteen  years,  of  both  sexes  ;  and  persons  who  are  in  want  of  such  children,  either 
for  adoption  or  to  take  into  their  families  for  a  limited  period,  are  invited  to  call  and 
see  them.  A  list  of  children  under  two  years  of  age,  who  are  for  adoption,  will  be 
kept  here. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


OF 

THE  CHILDREN’S  MISSION. 

May  31,  1899. 


The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  The  Children’s  Mission  to 
the  Children  of  the  Destitute  was  celebrated  at  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Street  Church  on  the  afternoon  of  May  31st,  1899,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  pulpit  and  platform  were  profusely  decorated  with 
palms,  flowering  plants,  and  bouquets  of  cut  flowers.  Over  the 
pulpit  was  a  banner  with  the  legend,  “  A  jubilee  shall  that 
fiftieth  year  be  unto  you.” 

The  singing  of  several  pieces  by  the  Arlington  Street  Church 
Choir  added  much  to  the  attractive  features  of  the  occasion, 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  exercises  commenced  with  an 
organ  recital,  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  after  which  Mr. 
William  H.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Children’s  Mission, 
announced  that  the  opening  selection  would  be  given  by  the 
choir,  with  whose  presence  the  assembly  was  favored. 

“  Sing  Alleluia  Forth  ”  was  then  given  by  the  choir. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev.  John  Cuckson. 

Prayer. 

Almighty  and  ever  merciful  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the  quick- 
ener  of  our  life,  our  strength  in  weakness,  our  defence  in  danger, 
our  helper  and  friend  at  all  times,  we  enter  Thy  nearer  presence  at 
this  time  with  songs  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  with  grateful  remem¬ 
brances  of  Thy  loving  kindness  and  Thy  mercy  in  the  past.  Thou 
art  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  the  defence  and  protection  of  the 
widow,  and  the  comforter  of  the  comfortless.  In  all  our  ways  Thy 
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hand  is  over  us  and  about  us;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  Thee,  and  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  us 
when  we  trust  in  Thee  with  all  our  hearts.  We  humbly  seek  Thy 
blessing  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  tender  and  beautiful 
service  of  Christian  education  and  sympathy  and  affection.  Bless 
those  who  teach  and  thpse  who  learn.  May  those  who  teach  be 
taught  of  Thee,  and  may  the  innocent  and  helpless  be  always  under 
Thy  sheltering  protection,  and  be  always  tressed  by  Thy  fatherly 
love. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  the  blessed  memories  of  the  past 
fifty  years,  for  the  words  so  kindly  spoken  which  have  borne  their 
fruit,  for  the  deeds  so  kindly  done  which  have  protected  Thy  chil¬ 
dren,  guided  their  steps,  and  set  their  feet  in  open  places,  and 
guarded  all  their  ways.  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  Son,  and  for  the 
spirit  he  manifested  in  the  lowly  charities  of  life.  We  thank  Thee, 
that  as  he  went  about  doing  good,  for  his  blessed  example,  so 
may  we  do  good  ;  as  he  was  merciful,  so  may  we  be  merciful ;  as 
he  was  tender  and  forgiving,  full  of  pity,  so  may  we  be  like  him  in 
all  our  thoughts  and  all  our  ways.  Bless  this  institution,  upon 
which  all  our  tenderest  affections  are  fixed.  May  it  still  continue 
to  be  sight  to  the  blind,  and  strength  to  the  weak,  and  comfort  to 
the  comfortless,  and  may  the  inspirations  of  the  past  lead  to  larger 
service  and  a  holier  devotion.  O,  Father,  give  unto  all  who  are 
interested  in  those  little  children  the  spirit  of  tenderness  and  sym¬ 
pathy  and  helpful  service  and  sacrifice,  arid  so  may  the  wounds  of 
the  heart  be  healed,  and  may  the  weak  be  guided  by  Thy  hand,  and 
may  the  blessed  service  of  human  sympathy  sanctify  those  who 
teach  and  those  who  learn,  and  so  may  Thy  kingdom  come  among 
these  people,  and  so  may  Thy  will  be  done.  And  so  may  Thy 
children  be  brought  to  high  service  and  sacrifice,  to  live  in  closer 
communion  with  Thee,  and  into  closer  fellowship  with  him  who 
laid  his  hands  upon  little  children  and  blessed  them.  Amen. 

This  was  followed  by  the  chanting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  by 
the  choir. 

Opening  Remarks  by  President  William  H.  Baldwin. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  this  grand  old  institution,  that  to-day  meets  to  look 
back  over  an  active  experience  of  fifty  years,  I  bid  you  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  We  are  delighted  to  see  so  many  of  our 
Tiends  on  this  occasion  who  have  gathered  here  to  renew 
their  interest  in  this  beautiful  charity  which  has  touched  our 
hearts  so  many  years.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  make 
a  long  speech  on  this  subject,  but  I  refrain  from  doing  so.  You 
who  have  attended  our  gatherings  for  the  past  thirteen  years, 
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since  I  accepted  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  P.  Kidder, 
our  former  President  for  a  long  period,  have  not  known  me  to 
occupy  much  time  with  my  own  remarks.  There  are  others 
who  will  speak  of  the  history  of  the  Mission,  and  what  it  has 
done,  and  what  it  hopes  to  do  in  the  future.  You  will  hear 
from  our  Secretary,  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot,  a  sketch  of  the  Mission ; 
but  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  it. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  you  that  this  association  com¬ 
menced  in  the  Howard  Sunday  School,  in  Pitts  Street  Chapel, 
founded  by  Dr.  Tuckerman.  Mr.  Crosby  asked  me  this  morn¬ 
ing  if  I  remembered  Pitts  Street  in  those  days.  I  told  him  I 
did.  I  used  to  visit  a  family  there,  and  then  it  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  place  to  go  to,  quite  different  at  that  time  from  what  it  is 
now.  There  were  several  teachers  in  that  school,  many  of 
whom  you  will  remember,  —  Elijah  Cobb,  Charles  Faulkner, 
who  was  for  fifty  years  engaged  in  that  line  of  work,  as  teacher 
in  the  Howard  Sunday  School,  the  Sunday  School  connected 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley’s  church;  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston  ;  John 
E.  Williams,  who  was  the  first  president  of  this  Mission,  from 
1849  to  1851,  and  who  afterwards  went  to  New  York  City, 
and  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  there. 
Manlius  Clark  was  the  next  president  of  the  Children’s  Mis¬ 
sion,  Albert  Fearing  was  the  next,  Henry  P.  Kidder  the  next. 
We  have  had  two  secretaries  who  have  left  us, — the  late 
George  Merrill,  “  Deacon  Merrill  ”  as  he  was  called,  from 
May,  1849,  to  1870,  and  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  from 
1870  to  May,  1897,  when  he  felt  that  he  must  give  up  his 
position.  Of  Deacon  Merrill  and  Albert  Fearing  it  was  often 
said  that  “  they  were  the  Children’s  Mission.”  Their  life  and 
strength  were  devotedly  given  to  this  work. 

Now  this  Mission  was  founded  really  upon  a  love  for  little 
children,  and  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I  see  of  that  desire  to 
favor  little  children  extending  throughout  society.  We  see  on 
every  hand  how  much  is  being  done  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  and  wretched.  This  Mission  has  always  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  little  ones  that  this  life  is  a 
grand  life  that  God  has  given  us ;  they  never  have  been 
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allowed  to  think  of  it  as  despondent  and  dark,  but  to  look  at 
it  in  a  bright  and  cheerful  way. 

I  remember  that  in  the  last  New  Year’s  sermon  that  Phillips 
Brooks  preached  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  Christian  Union, 
a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  when  there  was  a  great  body  of 
young  people  present,  he  said  they  must  appreciate  this  life 
which  God  had  given  them  ;  it  was  a  beautiful  life,  and  they 
must  cherish  every  day  and  hour,  and  enjoy  it,  and  have  a 
reasonably  good  time.  He  said,  “  When  I  was  a  young  man 
I  had  a  friend  who  died  when  he  was  twenty-four,  and  I  have 
always  deeply  regretted  that  God  did  not  spare  his  life  until  he 
was  sixty,  or  seventy,  or  eighty  years,  so  that  he  might  have 
had  more  enjoyment  of  this  beautiful  world  before  he  was 
called  away  from  it.” 

One  little  incident  came  to  my  mind  this  morning  showing 
one  of  the  most  positive  instances  of  love  for  little  ones  that 
I  ever  knew.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  I  went  down  to  visit  the 
“  Armies  of  the  James  and  the  Potomac,”  after  which  I  came 
back  through  Washington,  and  had  a  good  talk  with  President 
Lincoln.  In  approaching  him,  I  went  into  his  reception  room, 
and  instead  of  taking  my  turn  in  the  line,  which  it  was  my  right 
to  do,  among  the  others  who  wished  to  speak  to  the  President, 
I  stood  one  side  and  watched  him  for  half  an  hour  to  see,  and 
to  hear,  how  he  received  his  different  visitors.  I  saw  him 
meet  the  various  gentlemen  and  committees  who  came  to 
him,  and  noticed  in  what  a  business  way  he  received  them, 
and  how  promptly  he  answered  them,  directing  them  to  such 
or  such  a  secretary,  or  other  officer  of  the  government,  or  to 
such  a  bureau,  where  their  business  would  be  attended  to. 

I  saw  down  in  the  line  a  poorly-clad  woman,  with  a  sad, 
dejected  face,  who  had  in  her  arms  a  little  baby.  I  said  to 
myself,  “  Now  I  want  to  see  how  this  great  man  will  treat  this 
poor  woman.”  He  did  not  see  her  until  she  got  right  up  at 
his  side,  but  as  soon  as  his  eye  lighted  on  her  the  firm  business 
look  disappeared  from  his  face,  and  he  said  in  a  pleasant  voice, 
“  My  good  lady,  what  can  I  do  for  you  and  the  baby?  ”  And 
as  she  was  thus  greeted,  a  smile  came  over  her  face,  and 
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then  she  told  her  story.  She  said  that  she  lived  in  the 
South,  and  wanted  to  get  through  the  lines,  and  go  home. 
She  said,  “  Will  you  please  to  see  that  I  have  a  pass  through 
the  lines?”  He  touched  a  bell,  and  when  the  messenger 
appeared,  he  told  him  to  take  first-rate  care  of  this  good 
woman  and  her  little  baby,  and  to  see  that  she  was  sent  South 
in  perfect  safety  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  She  thanked  him, 
and  then  he  said,  “  Good-by,  madam  ;  good-by,  baby  !  ”  just 
as  pleasantly  as  any  one  here  present  ever  spoke  to  a  little  one 
in  his  or  her  own  home.  I  said,  “  There  ’s  a  man  who  loves 
children.” 

That  is  the  basis  upon  which  this  organization  has  been 
founded,  the  love  for  children,  to  take  good  care  of  little 
children. 

Now  we  are  to  be  favored  by  hearing  the  reports  which  will 
be  given.  Mr.  Henry  Pickering,  who  looks  after  the  funds 
which  you  and  others  give  to  the  Mission,  will  now  read  his 
report  as  Treasurer. 

The  Report  of  Treasurer  will  be  found  on  page  44. 

The  President.  Mr.  Pickering  has  presented  a  condensed 
report  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  please  you  all,  and  when 
our  full  report  is  printed  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  read¬ 
ing  all  the  details. 

The  next  in  order  is  to  hear  from  our  Secretary,  Rev.  C.  R. 
Eliot,  who  will  now  present  his  report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  submitting  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Children’s  Mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute,  your  Secretary  feels  a  three¬ 
fold  responsibility,  first  to  give  a  brief  report  of  the  year  just  ended, 
second  to  make  fitting  reference  to  the  past  history  of  the  Mission 
and  the  services  it  has  rendered  to  humanity,  and  third  to  take  the 
forward  look  and  to  emphasize  the  opportunity  and  the  need  of  the 
immediate  future.  To  these  three  points  he  would  ask  your  atten¬ 
tion. 

A  Report  of  the  Year  1898-99. 

During  the  year  ending  May  3,  1899,  there  have  been  267  chil¬ 
dren  cared  for.  They  have  been  kept  in  the  Home  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  usually  for  a  month  or  two  months  each.  The 
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larger  proportion  have  been  received  for  temporary  care,  and  have 
been  returned  to  their  parents  when  the  temporary  need  ceased. 
The  total  number  of  those  thus  returned  or  placed  in  other  homes, 
for  adoption  or  care,  has  been  252,  leaving  15  in  the  Mission  at  the 
date  of  this  report.  These  15  will  soon  be  sent  into  the  country, 
in  order  that  the  buildings,  both  of  the  Home  and  the  Annex,  may 
be  thoroughly  renovated  during  the  summer  months.  The  precise 
figures  taken  from  the  Superintendent’s  report  are  as  follows : 


Children  in  the  Home  and  Annex,  May  4,  1898 . 35 

Children  admitted  during  the  year . 232 

Children  under  care  during  the  year . 267 

Children  sent  to  places  or  returned  to  parents  and  friends  ....  252 

Children  remaining  in  Home  and  Annex . 15 


Of  the  232  admissions,  94  were  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  five  years.  The  number  in  the  Mission  at  any  one  time  has 
been  from  30  to  35,  though  at  certain  times  the  number  has  been 
considerably  reduced  on  account  of  sickness. 

As  to  the  general  management  of  the  Home,  the  work  of  the 
office  and  outside  visiting,  the  Superintendent  expresses  his  entire 
satisfaction  in  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  Matron,  Miss 
Tracy;  of  the  Assistant  Matron,  Miss  Atkins,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Annex;  of  Miss  Whitcomb  in  the  office,  and  of  other  assist¬ 
ants,  —  all  of  these  have  given  devoted  and  loving  service  for  many 
years.  Special  mention,  however,  should  be  made  of  a  new  assist¬ 
ant,  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Freeman,  who  entered  upon  her  duties  in 
March,  and  who  will  act  as  placing-out  agent.  Her  work  will  in¬ 
clude  the  careful  selection  of  homes  for  children  where  they  may  be 
adopted,  received  free,  or  boarded,  and  regular  visiting  so  long  as 
the  children  remain  in  charge  of  the  Mission.  In  regard  to  this 
part  of  our  work  the  Superintendent  says,  “We  appeal  to  families 
in  the  country  to  aid  us  in  this  matter.  Scattered  over  the  New 
England  States  are  hundreds  of  childless  homes  to  which  one  of 
these  little  ones  would  bring  sunshine  and  blessing.  We  solicit 
applications  from  such.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  due,  as  in  former  years,  to  many 
individuals  and  Sunday  Schools  for  contributions  of  money,  and 
other  generous  gifts.  In  regard  to  this,  let  me  quote  from  Mr. 
Crosby’s  report : 

“  Our  thanks  to  children  and  friends  are  due,  and  we  gladly  ren¬ 
der  them.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  schools  have  contributed 
$2,278.90  this  year,  of  which  $1,145.65  was  the  Easter  offering. 
We  have  received  many  gifts  of  books,  toys,  games,  fruit,  and 
flowers.  The  sewing  societies,  clubs,  and  Lend-a-Hand  societies 
have  also,  as  usual,  remembered  us,  —  for  all  of  which  we  give  our 
hearty  thanks  and  will  make  special  acknowledgment  in  our  printed 
report. 

“To  Dr.  James  B.  Thornton,  who  has  faithfully  cared  for  the 
health  of  our  family,  and  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Moore,  who  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Thornton,  was  assiduous  in  his  oversight  of  our  children, 
we  tender  our  hearty  thanks.” 

We  have  lost  during  the  year  two  valued  friends,  Miss  Ewer  and 


Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft.  Of  them  our  Superintendent  has  written 
the  following  eloquent  words  :  — 

“We  miss  from  her  accustomed  place  one  who  served  the  Mis¬ 
sion  long  and  well,  and  was  faithful  to  her  duties  to  the  last  of  her 
strength,  Miss  Frances  A.  Ewer.  Pure  and  lovely  in  her  character 
and  disposition,  with  her  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
distressed,  ever  ready  to  listen  to  their  appeals  and  quick  to  relieve 
when  in  her  power,  her  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by  all  who  knew  her. 

“  And  that  other  friend,  our  late  Secretary,  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  we 
also  miss.  The  Mission  had  no  stronger  or  more  faithful  friend 
than  he.  We  miss  the  friendly  grasp  of  his  hand,  the  kindly  and 
encouraging  word,  and  those  of  us  who  have  known  him  so  long, 
and  have  for  so  many  years  been  intimately  associated  with  him, 
will  ever  hold  him  in  our  hearts.” 

One  very  interesting  step  was  taken  by  the  Mission  at  its  last 
annual  meeting,  held  on  May  3d,  when  the  number  of  Directors  was 
increased  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  three  women  were  elected  to 
fill  the  places  thus  created.  For  fifty  years  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  has  been  composed  of  men  only,  strange  as  this  may  seem. 
Most  of  the  workers  have,  of  course,  been  women,  and  there  have 
been  at  times  women  visitors.  But  the  Board  of  Directors  lias, 
until  to-day,  been  wholly  masculine.  On  May  27th,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Corporation,  the  following  women  were  unanimously 
chosen  to  serve  as  Directors  :  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Tuttle,  of  Brook¬ 
line  ;  Mrs.  Martha  Nash,  of  Boston;  and  Miss  Georgianna  Merrill, 
of  Roxbury. 

A  Review  of  the  Past. 

Mr.  Crosby,  who  has  himself  been  connected  with  the  Mission, 
first  as  Treasurer,  then  as  Vice-President,  and  finally  as  Superin¬ 
tendent,  for  more  than  forty  years,  has  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  a  carefully  prepared  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  Mission,  covering  the  fifty  years  which  this  our  “Golden 
Anniversary  ”  celebrates. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  ANNUAL  REPORT, 

MAY,  1899. 

In  reporting  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Mission  for  this,  its  fif¬ 
tieth  year,  it  may  be  interesting  to  look  back  to  its  early  days. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Boston 
was  deplorable  indeed. 

A  statement  was  then  made  that,  “  During  a  single  year,  more 
than  one  thousand  children,  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
were  registered  by  the  day  police  as  truants  and  vagrants.  In 
February  and  March,  no  less  than  eight  fires  were  found  to  have 
been  set  by  minors  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  some  of  which  de¬ 
stroyed  much  property.  Many  lads  have  lately  been  arrested  for 
drunkenness,  some  under  seven  years  of  age.” 

This  condition  of  things  led  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Howard  Sunday  School,  in  Pitts  Street  Chapel  (now  the  Bulfinch 


Place  Chapel  of  Mr.  Winkley  and  Mr.  Eliot),  to  take  measures  to 
correct  and  remedy  the  evil. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Fanny  S.  Merrill,  the  little  daughter  of 
Mr.  George  Merrill,  who  had  heard  the  statements  made  by  her 
father  and  his  friends  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  said, 
“  Father,  can’t  we  children  do  something  to  help  those  poor  little 
ones  ?  ”  “  This,”  says  Rev.  Mr.  Waterston,  “  was  the  spark  which 

kindled  the  flame.” 

A  meeting  was  called  on  the  27th  of  April,  1849,  inviting  clergy¬ 
men,  teachers  in  Sunday  Schools,  and  superintendents,  to  meet  at 
the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  on  Bedford  Street,  on  the  evening  of 
May  2d.  This  call  was  signed  by  S.  K.  Lothrop,  Frederick  T. 
Gray,  William  T.  Andrews,  George  Merrill,  Charles  Brooks,  Elijah 
Cobb,  Albert  Fearing,  Ephraim  Peabody,  and  R.  C.  Waterston. 

Mr.  Waterston  seems  then  to  have  been  the  most  active  in  the 
movement.  Fie  wrote  the  calls  for  the  meetings  and  advocated 
the  formation  of  the  Society. 

At  this  first  meeting,  John  Earl  Williams  was  chosen  Chairman, 
and  George  Callender,  Secretary.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Lothrop,  Gannett,  Brooks,  Holland,  and  Fox,  and  by 
Messrs.  Fearing,  Williams,  Merrill,  Rogers,  Reed,  and  others. 

It  was  voted  unanimously  that  it  was  expedient  to  establish  such 
a  Mission,  and  that  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
Messrs.  Albert  Fearing,  George  Merrill,  Manlius  S.  Clarke,  and 
the  Chairman,  be  a  committee  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  report  at 
an  adjourned  meeting. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  May  9,  1849,  at  the  Chapel  of 
the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Bedford  Street,  when  a  Constitution 
was  reported  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution  provided  that  “  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  various  Sunday  Schools  united  in  this  cause  shall 
form  a  Central  Board,  who  shall  annuallv  elect  from  their  number 
a  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  two  others  not  of  their 
own  body,  who  shall  together  constitute  an  Executive  Committee.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  “  Central  Board  ”  *  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  Mr.  John  E.  Williams  on  Friday  evening,  May  11,  1849, 
when  the  following  officers  were  chosen :  John  Earl  Williams, 
President;  Benjamin  H.  Greene,  Treasurer;  George  Merrill, 
Secretary,  and  Revs.  Edward  Edmunds  and  R.  C.  Waterston  — 
these  five  forming  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  May  14th, 
Joseph  E.  Barry  was  unanimously  appointed  Missionary  of  the 
Society  for  the  following  year. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  May 
15th,  Mr.  Barry  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment,  and 

*  “The  Central  Board”  consisted  of  the  Sunday  Schools  which  were  then 
interested  in  the  movement,  and  were,  the  New  North,  Bulfinch  Street,  Warren 
Street  Chapel,  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Howard  Sunday  School,  Church  of  the 
Disciples,  Christian  Church,  Hancock  Sunday  School,  Suffolk  Street  Chapel, 
Brattle  Street,  Chauncey  Place,  King’s  Chapel..  Thirteenth  Congregational,  South 
Congregational,  West  Church,  and  Federal  Street  Church,  —  all  but  the  last  three 
were  represented  at  the  meeting. 
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stated  that  he  would  enter  upon  his  duties  on  the  following  day 
May  1 6th. 

The  Object  of  the  Mission, 

as  stated  in  its  first  report,  was  twofold : 

“  In  the  first  place,  to  create  a  special  mission  to  the  poor,  Uno- 
rant,  neglected  children  of  this  city;  to  gather  them  into  day^and 
Sunday  schools  ;  to  procure  places  and  employment  for  them  ;  and 
generally,  to  adopt  and  pursue  such  measures  as  would  be  most 
likely  to  save  or  rescue  them  from  vice,  ignorance,  and  degradation. 

il  In  the  second  place,  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  meet 
the  expenses  -of  the  Mission,  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
children  of  the  several  Sunday  Schools  connected  with  the  Unita¬ 
rian  churches.  It  was  thought  that,  by  a  little  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  a  sufficient  sum  might  be  raised  to  carry  into 
practical  operation  this  beautiful  idea,  and  to  show,  even  to  the 
child,  that.it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  The  hope 
was  entertained  that  we  might  thus  plant  in  the  youthful  mind  the 
seeds  of  benevolence,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  character  as  firmly 
in  charity  as  in  justice  itself.” 

The  Work  for  the  First  Object 

was  commenced  by  the  employment  of  Mr.  Barry,  who  began  his 
labors  on  the  wharves  and  in  the  streets,  where  he  found  many 
children  of  both  sexes  under  the  worst  influences. 

Mr.  Barry  exerted  himself  to  induce  the  children  to  attend  day 
and  Sunday  schools,  and  opened  a  Sunday  School  in  Utica  Street, 
which  was  soon  removed  to  the  Ward-room  in  District  No.  9,  the 
use  of  which  was  granted  by  the  city.  Places  were  procured  for 
children,  and  adults  were  induced  to  attend  churches. 

In  1853  a  female  missionary,  Mrs.  Southard,  was  employed,  but, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  resigned  after  six  months,  when  Miss  Maria 
Fernald  was  employed,  but  died  in  February,  1854.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Cooper  was  appointed  Assistant  Missionary  in  May,  1854.  She 
resigned  in  June,  1855,  and  in  January,  1856,  Miss  Frances  A. 
Ewer  was  appointed,  and  in  April,  1857,  Miss  Mary  E.  Cotton  was 
employed  as  an  additional  missionary. 

In  May,  1857,  Rev.  Edmund  Squire,  who  had  taken  charge  of 
the  society  in  Washington  Village,  South  Boston  (a  society  which 
grew  out  of  a  Sunday  School  commenced  by  Mr.  Barry),  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  missionary  to  work  for  the  interest  of  the  Mission  in 
that  locality  for  one  year.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1858,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Greene,  who  had  been  Treasurer  from  the  beginning,  resigned  his 
office,  and  was  appointed  to  labor  for  the  Mission.  His  peculiar 
work  was  to  visit  the  jail  and  lock-up  to  aid  as  he  could  the  young 
people  who  had  been  arrested.  In  February,  1859.  a  missionary 
was  appointed  to  work  in  connection  with  Mr.  Cudworth  in  East 
Boston,  and  another,  Miss  A.  D.  Allard,  in  South  Boston.  In 
1862,  Miss  Annie  E.  Ewer  was  employed  as  a  missionary,  but  re¬ 
signed  in  1863,  when  Miss  A.  M.  Hathaway  was  appointed. 

In  September,  1864,  Rev.  D.  A.  Russell  was  added  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  missionaries,  the  number  employed  then  being  Mr.  Barry, 
Mr.  Russell,  Miss  F.  A.  Ewer,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Hathaway.  In 
September,  1866,  Mrs.  Barry  was  added  to  the  number  of  helpers, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Russell  resigned.  In  August,  1867,  Miss  Hathaway 
resigned.  In  June,  1869,  Rev.  William  Bradley  was  engaged  as 
an  assistant  missionary,  and  in  June,  1872,  he  resigned,  when  Rev. 
Ivory  F.  Waterhouse  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  February, 
1877,  Mr.  Waterhouse  resigned  to  return  to  his  profession  of  the 
ministry.  In  November,  1884,  Miss  C.  J.  Whitcomb  was  added 
to  the  number  of  workers,  our  force  consisting  then  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barry,  Miss  Ewer,  and  Miss  Whitcomb.  Mrs.  Barry  died 
May  6,  1891,  and  Miss  Ewer,  November  10,  1898.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  1899,  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Freeman  was  employed  to  assist 
in  placing  out  our  children,  finding  homes  and  visiting  the  children 
in  their  homes. 

The  missionaries  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
Mission  by  visiting  thoroughly  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  in¬ 
ducing  the  children  to  attend  day  and  Sunday  school,  by  holding 
evening  meetings,  and  Sunday  services,  and  sewing  schools,  by 
placing  homeless  children  in  country  homes,  and  by  finding 
employment  for  older  children  of  both  sexes.  In  every  way 
which  thought,  judgment,  and  experience  could  suggest,  they  have 
endeavored  to  benefit  the  children  and  raise  them  from  their  low 
estate. 

In  April,  1857,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Fearing,  the  President,  Mr. 
Barry  started  with  a  party  of  forty-eight  children  for  Illinois.  In 
Chicago  they  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  Rev.  Messrs.  Shippen, 
Conant,  and  Kimball,  and  all  the  children  were  soon  placed  in 
satisfactory  homes.  So  eager  were  the  people  for  these  children 
that  a  second  party  of  thirty-one  was  sent  in  June,  of  the  same  year, 
to  Michigan.  These  were  followed  by  thirty-two  in  April,  and 
twenty-seven  in  June,  1858,  and  thirty-five  more  in  April,  1859  — 
all  of  these  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  sixth  and  last  party  of 
thirty  was  sent  in  the  following  year  to  Ohio. 

On  these  occasions  Mr.  Barry  was  assisted  twice  by  Rev.  Perez 
Mason,  twice  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Greene,  and  once  by  Father  Taylor; 
and  at  all  times  they  were  received  with  great  kindness  and  hos¬ 
pitality  by  the  people  in  the  various  towns. 

Since  these  parties  were  sent  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  to  place  its  children  in  families  in  the  New  England  States, 
where  they  can  be  easily  visited  and  traced. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  better  and  larger  accommodations  for 
the  operations  of  the  work,  in  November,  1858,  a  hall,  No.  25  Eliot 
Street,  was  hired,  appropriately  furnished,  and  on  the  18th  was 
dedicated  by  religious  services,  the  President  and  Revs.  Chandler 
Robbins,  S.  B.  Cruft,  and  others  taking  part. 

Here,  on  Sunday  morning  the  Sunday  School  was  held.  At 
half-past  one  o’clock  “  Mr.  Barry  had  a  class  of  straggling  boys, 
not  connected  with  the  Sunday  School,  whom  he  induced  to  come 
in  and  pass  an  hour  with  him  in  conversation.”  At  three  o’clock 
a  regular  Sunday  service  was  held,  mainly  for  children  and  youth. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  from  five  to  six  o’clock,  the  members  of 
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the  Sunday  School  assembled  for  instruction  in  singing,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  there  was  a  sewing  school  for  girls, 
and  on  Wednesday  evening  a  conference  and  prayer  meeting. 

On  Thursday  the  ladies  of  the  Mission  sewing  circle  met  from 
ten  to  one  o’clock.  The  circle  was  composed  of  ladies  from  our 
different  societies  who  made  garments  for  the  children. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  second  sewing  school  for  girls  was  held. 

The  hall  was  the  centre  of  the  Mission  work,  and  one  of  the 
missionaries  was  present  daily  (except  Sundays)  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  any  business  connected  with  the  Mission. 

The  Committee,  feeling  the  need  of  a  place  for  the  boys  who 
came  under  their  care,  hired  and  furnished  a  house,  No.  ioi 
Camden  Street,  and  placed  in  charge  of  it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
F.  Allen.  On  the  nth  of  July,  1859,  it  was  dedicated  by  appro¬ 
priate  exercises,  Revs.  R.  C.  Waterston,  S.  B.  Cruft,  E.  Edmunds, 
the  President,  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  and  others  taking  part.  Mr. 
Allen  died  not  long  after,  and  the  home  not  proving  a  success,  it 
was  given  up  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

But  in  1865  the  increasing  work  of  the  Mission  rendered  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  Mission  should  have  a  building  of  its  own 
with  greatly  enlarged  accommodations  for  all  its  various  operations. 
On  the  4th  of  February  an  appeal  was  issued,  stating  the  needs  of 
the  Mission,  and  within  a  week  after  a  voluntary  subscription  of 
five  thousand  dollars  was  offered  to  the  Secretary  on  two  condi¬ 
tions,  one  that  the  sum  needed,  fifty  thousand  dollars ,  should  be 
secured  within  the  year,  and  the  other  that  the  name  of  the  donor 
should  not  be  known.*  That  subscription  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  others  of  the  same  amount,  one  by  our  President, 
Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  and  the  other  by  Nathaniel  Thayer.  The 
remainder  of  the  sum  required  was  subscribed  by  numerous  friends 
of  the  Mission.  The  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Mission  Home  and 
chapel  was  bought,  and  the  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  forty-two 
thousand  dollars.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  12,1866,  when 
remarks  were  made  by  the  President ;  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 
Mayor  of  Boston;  William  B.  Spooner,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Rev. 
Ezra  S.  Gannett,  and  a  prayer  by  Dr.  Gannett. 

In  March,  1867,  the  buildings  were  completed,  and  on  the  27th 
were  dedicated.  The  introductory  prayer  by  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Hale;  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis;  remarks  by 
the  President,  Albert  Fearing;  statement  by  the  Secretary,  George 
Merrill;  dedicatory  prayer,  Rev.  E.  J.  Young;  dedicatory  sermon, 
Rev.  George  L.  Chaney  ;  brief  addresses  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard, 
Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  Rev.  Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Rev.  S.  H.  Winkley, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett ;  original  hymns  by  Miss 
Almira  Seymour,  closing  with  the  benediction  by  Dr.  Gannett. 

In  these  buildings,  with  all  needed  facilities  for  the  Home,  school, 
chapel,  and  office,  the  work  of  the  Mission  has  since  been  conducted. 

*  This  name  was  known  only  to  the  Secretary  until  the  buildings  were  completed 
and  dedicated,  when  it  was  found  to  be  Charles  Faulkner,  a  wise  adviser,  generous 
benefactor,  and  one  whose  good  deeds  live  after  him. 


The  Home  and  Annex. 

The  Home  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  children,  and  for 
all  the  work  of  the  Mission,  in  March,  1867.  Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Brown  was  its  first  Matron,  and  continued  until  r 88 r ,  when  needing 
rest  she  resigned.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Peabody,  who  had  for  a  time  been 
Mrs.  Brown’s  Assistant,  succeeded  to  the  place,  and  resigned  in 
,  September,  1884,  when  Miss  Emma  L.  Storer,  who  had  for  four 
years  been  our  teacher,  was  elected  to  the  position.  She  remained 
until  February,  1891,  when  she  resigned,  and  her  place  was  filled 
by  the  present  Matron,  Miss  Beatrice  B.  Tracy. 

In  all  these  changes  the  Mission  has  been  highly  favored  in  its 
Matrons.  All  have  given  perfect  satisfaction,  and  in  all,  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  found  the  kind,  thoughtful,  and  motherly  care  which  they 
surely  needed. 

The  Annex, 

for  the  reception  of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five 
years,  was  opened  in  October,  1890,  with  Miss  Lida  Atkins  as 
assistant. 

Over  five  thousand  children  have  found  shelter  and  loving  care 
in  these  homes  since  they  were  opened.  For  some  permanent 
homes  have  been  found,  and  others  —  whose  parents  or  friends 
had  become  able  to  care  for  them  —  have  been  returned  to  such 
parents  or  friends. 

The  Support  of  the  Mission. 

As  this  has  always  been  considered  the  work  of  children,  all  ap¬ 
peals  for  money  to  carry  on  the  work  have  been  made  to  them  ; 
but  adults,  as  they  have  seen  arid  realized  the  benefit  of  the  work, 
have  from  year  to  year  supplemented  the  gifts  of  the  children  by 
their  own  contributions. 

In  1867  Hon.  Otis  Norcross  divided  his  salary  of  four  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  received  as  Mayor  of  Boston,  among  four  socie¬ 
ties.  One  thousand  he  gave  to  the  Children’s  Mission  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  Permanent  Fund.  This  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  by  gifts  and  legacies. 

On  the  22d  and  23d  of  February,  1859,  a  fair  was  held  for  the 
Mission  in  Mercantile  Hall,  Summer  Street,  the  net  proceeds  of 
which  was  $3,838.42. 

And  in  i860,  February  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  another  fair  was  held  in 
Music  Hall,  which  gave  the  Mission  $4,922.19. 

These  sums  were  drawn  upon  and  used  from  year  to  year  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Mission. 

Since  then  our  reliance  has  been  upon  the  income  from  the  Per¬ 
manent  P'und,  and  the  contributions  of  the  children  and  friends. 

* 

The  Second  Object  of  the  Mission. 

To  interest  the  children  in  our  Sunday  Schools  and  in  our  families 
to  become  the  supporters  of  the  Missio'n,  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice  to 
themselves,  and  thus  become  educated  and  trained  in  habits  of 
charity  and  benevolence, — •  this,  too,  has  been  kept  constantly  in 
view  by  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

Beginning  with  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Boston,  it  has  gradually 
extended  until  nearly  all  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  our  denomina¬ 
tion  in  New  England  have  contributed  —  some  annually,  others 
occasionally,  either  by  their  Sunday  penny  contributions  or  by 
Easter  offerings  —  to  its  support. 

By  addresses  from  time  to  time  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  at  the 
local  conferences,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Sunday  School  Soci¬ 
ety,  attempts  have  been  made  to  interest  children,  teachers,  and 
friends,  and  by  means  of  the  Easter  Leaflets,  and  Easter  Envelopes, 
which  have  for  the  last  ten  years  been  sent  to  the  children  (nearly 
twenty  thousand  each  year),  we  have  tried  to  reach  them,  as  by  the 
spoken  word  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do. 

The  various  ways  in  which  our  children  have  shown  their  interest 
in  the  Mission  and  its  work, — their  Sunday  penny  contributions 
and  Easter  offerings,  the  little  fairs  which  they  have  held  from 
time  to  time,  —  and  the  ways  in  which  others  have  earned  money 
for  its  support,  all  show  that  these  means  used  have  had  their 
effect. 

The  Officers  of  the  Mission. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Children’s  Mission  as 
adopted  May  9,  1849,  provided  for  an  Executive  Committee  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  must 
be  chosen  from  superintendents  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  two  others. 
John  Earl  Williams  was  chosen  President;  George  Merrill,  Sec¬ 
retary;  Benjamin  H.  Greene,  Treasurer  ;  and  Rev.  R.  C.  Water- 
ston  and  Rev.  Edward  Edmunds,  forming  the  first  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Williams,  on  account  of  his  removal  to  New  York,  resigned 
his  office  in  April,  1851,  and  in  May,  Manlius  S.  Clarke  was  elected 
President.  Mr.  Clarke  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1853,  and 
in  May,  1853,  Albert  Fearing  was  elected. 

May  4,  1870,  Mr.  Merrill  having  been  disabled  by  sickness, 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft  was  elected  Secretary.  Mr.  Merrill  was 
Secretary  from  the  first,  filling  the  office  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
to  him  and  to  Mr.  Fearing,  more  than  to  any  others,  is  due  the 
success  of  the  Mission. 

A  new  office,  that  of  Vice-President ,  was  then  created,  and 
George  Merrill  was  chosen,  the  Constitution  being  altered  to 
permit  this. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1870,  it  was  voted  by  the  Corporation  to 
amend  Article  IIP,  Section  1.  of  the  By-Laws  by  erasing  the  word 
“  six  ”  before  “  persons  ”  and  inserting  “  twelve  ”  in  its  place  ;  aqd 
on  the  14th  of  November,  Francis  J.  Child,  Charles  Eliot  Guild, 
William  H.  Baldwin,  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  J.  Mason  Everett,  and 
Henry  Pickering  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

In  March,  1872,  Mr.  Merrill  died,  and  May  1st  Henry  P.  Kidder 
was  elected  Vice-President. 
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Mr.  Fearing  died  in  1876,  having  filled  the  office  of  President  for 
twenty-three  years.  Mr.  Fearing  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Mission,  and  gave  to  it  freely  his  time,  money,  and  influence. 

May  3,  1876,  Henry  P.  Kidder  was  elected  President. 

In  June,  1858,  Benjamin  H.  Greene  resigned  his  office  of  Treas¬ 
urer  to  assume  active  work  as  a  missionary,  and  William  Crosby 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  Crosby  resigned  May  3d,  1876,  and 
was  elected  Vice-President  in  place  of  Mr.  Kidder.  Mr.  Henry 
Pickering  was  elected  Treasurer.  March  19,  1877,  Mr.  Crosby 
resigned  the  office  of  Vice-President  and  was  elected  Superin¬ 
tendent,  a  new  office  being  created  and  the  By-Laws  altered  to 
conform  ;  Mr.  Baldwin  was  then  elected  Vice-President. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1886,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Kidder  died,  and 
Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin  was,  in  May,  1886,  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  Warren  P.  Tyler  was  then  elected  Vice-President. 

In  1897  Rev.  S.  B.  Cruft,  who  had  been  our  faithful  and  effi¬ 
cient  Secretary  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years,  resigned,  and  Rev. 
Christopher  R.  Eliot  was  elected  Secretary. 

In  May,  1899,  the  By-Laws  of  the  Mission  were -altered,  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  Jifteeji ,  when  three 
ladies  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies.  The  names  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  found  on  page  2. 


The  Future. 

Such  briefly  is  the  story  of  the  Children’s  Mission.  To  fully 
realize  its  significance,  one  must  in  imagination  follow  hundreds  of 
children  into  happy  homes  found  for  them,  and  trace  hundreds  of 
successful  lives  to  the  wise  ministry  of  love  which  for  fifty  years 
has  centred  in  the  Children’s  Mission.  One  must  remember  that 
those  who  inaugurated  this  work  were  pioneers  in  the  practical 
art  of  child-saving  and  forerunners  of  those  great  modern  societies 
which  are  doing  such  splendid  work  for  children  to-day. 

Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  in  an  address  at  Washington,  in 
1896,  says,  “  The  Boston  Children’s  Mission  was  the  direct  fruit 
of  the  ministry  of  Joseph  Tuckerman,  and  antedates  all  other 
conspicuous  undertakings  of  the  same  nature.  The  first  President 
of  the  Children’s  Mission,  John  E.  Williams,  a  Unitarian  layman, 
moved  later  to  New  York  and  became  the  first  Treasurer  of  the 
newly  created  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  that  city.  Thus  the  work 
of  the  Children’s  Mission  and  the  kindred  service  of  the  War¬ 
ren  Street  Chapel,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Barnard,  must 
be  reckoned  as  the  most  immediate,  if  not  the  only  American  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  great  modern  works  of  child-saving  charity.”  Yes, 
the  story  of  the  Children’s  Mission,  could  it  be  truly  told  —  the 
good  influences  wrought  into  individual  lives,  the  education  of  our 
Sunday  Schools  in  generous  service,  the  influence  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  —  could  it  be  told  fully  and  faithfully,  would  make 
this  Golden  Anniversary  indeed  one  of  devout  thanksgiving  and 
joy.  All  honor  to  those  who  have  made  this  record  possible,  and 
not  least  among  them  are  to  be  counted  two  who  are  with  us  here 
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to-day,  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Barry  and  our  beloved  Superintendent, 
William  Crosby.  Mr.  Barry,  who  to-day  rounds  out  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  service  as  missionary,  and  retires  with  the  well-earned 
honors  of  faithful  service,  will  presently  stand  before  you  and 
speak  his  word  of  good  cheer.  Mr.  Crosby,  —  well  he  has  been 
speaking  to  you  already  in  every  word  I  have  uttered.  He  is  the 
power  behind  every  Children’s  Mission  throne  —  even  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win’s.  He  makes  the  programs  and  leaves  himself  off  —  but  he 
tells  us  what  to  say.  All  honor  then  to  Mr.  Crosby  —  eighteen 
years  Treasurer  —  twenty-two  years  Superintendent  —  always  the 
same  true  friend  of  the  Mission  —  modest,  faithful,  youthful,  hope¬ 
ful,  and  the  embodiment  of  Christian  love. 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  final  forward  look.  The  past  has  left 
us  a  noble  record.  The  present  finds  us  strong  and  full  of  hope. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  future  ?  Let  it  be  a  message  from  our 
own  fifty  years  of  experience.  Be  faithful  to  the  immediate  duty. 
Be  open-minded  to  the  Truth  of  the  present  hour.  Be  ready  to 
adapt  methods  to  changing  conditions.  Be  loyal  to  the  twofold 
object  of  the  original  plan,  work  for  children  by  children.  Rejoice 
in  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  your  charter,  which  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  children  in  every  way, 
or  by  every  method  which  may  seem  to  you  wise  and  right.  Re¬ 
joice  in  the  generosity  of  those  who  have  given  or  shall  give  you 
the  means  wherewith  to  do  this  work  —  and  go  forward. 

Go  forward  !  What  does  that  charge  mean  for  us  in  our  special 
work  ?  The  conditions  in  a  modern  city  are  very  different  from 
those  of  fifty  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  The  character  of  the 
population  itself  is  different,  the  social  conditions  are  different,  the 
charitable  and  religious  situation  is  different.  Much  of  the  wofk 
which  the  Mission  was  called  upon  to  do  in  the  past  is  now  carried 
on  by  the  churches  and  one  or  another  charitable  society  or  insti¬ 
tution,  or  by  the  public  schools.  Hence  to  go  forward  must  mean 
to  specialize  and  also  to  co-operate  —  to  choose  a  definite  work  and 
to  use  other  agencies  as  well  as  one’s  own  to  accomplish  it.  The 
future  work  of  the  Mission  would  seem  to  be,  not  the  work  of  a 
school,  nor  that  of  a  church,  nor  that  of  a  charity  bureau,  but  that 
of  a  well-equipped  agency  for  the  temporary  care  of  poor  or  neg¬ 
lected  children,  and  the  quick  transference  of  such  as  need  longer 
care  to  private  homes  in  the  country,  where  they  may  have  a  family 
life,  under  natural  conditions,  and  yet  remain  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  our  visitors.  This  will  mean  the  adoption  of  some 
children,  the  placing  of  others  in  free  homes,  but  more  and  more  a 
“boarding  out”  system,  in  which  the  parents  will  be  expected  to 
co-operate  whenever  possible.  It  will  mean  the  necessity  of  a 
closer  investigation  of  every  case  and  the  working  out  of  the  best 
plan  for  the  saving  of  each  particular  child.  Because  no  two  cases 
will  be  precisely  alike.  It  will  mean  a  system  of  regular  visiting 
after  these  outside  homes  have  been  found.  It  will  mean  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  oversight  and  care  just  so  long  as  needed — no  child 
being  dropped  from  the  list  until  our  work  is  finished.  It  will 
mean  that  we  shall  have  outside  homes  ready  so  that  when  sick¬ 
ness,  or  any  other  cause,  prevents  our  accepting  temporary  cases 
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at  the  mission,  we  can  take  care  of  them  elsewhere.  It  means 
that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  a  suburban  home  in  addition  to, 
if  not  in  place  of,  our  city  home  —  where  the  children  may  have 
fresh  air  and  freedom  —  winter  and  summer  —  away  from  the  noise 
and  excitement  and  confinement  of  a  crowded  city  street.  And 
finally,  it  means,  does  it  not,  less  and  less  of  the  institution,  more 
and  more  of  the  private  home  ;  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
Institution  when  it  is  possible  to  transfer  a  child  directly  from  its 
own  home  to  that  selected  for  it;  the  use  of  the  Mission  Home 
only  for  cases  of  strictly  temporary  need,  in  which  it  is  evident  that, 
after  a  short  visit,  the  child  can  be  safely  returned  to  its  own 
parents  or  friends. 

Go  forward !  Such  is  the  word  of  the  past  to  the  present.  Go 
forward  with  a  new  courage  and  hope,  strengthened  by  memories 
of  a  noble  past  and  inspired  by  visions  of  the  future  and  that  faith 
which  is  “  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHRISTOPHER  R.  ELIOT,  Secretary. 

Boston,  May  31,  1899. 


“  The  King  of  Love  my  Shepherd  is  ”  was  then  sung  by 
the  choir. 

The  President.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  during  my  life  of 
introducing  many  friends  before  audiences,  and  I  have  never 
been  specially  puzzled  what  to  say,  or  how  to  do  it,  up  to  this 
moment.  Here  is  a  young  friend  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Children’s  Mission  for  fifty  years.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  place  Brother  Barry,  he  looks  so  young  and  vigorous,  while 
he  claims  to  be  an  old  man.  Away  back  in  1849  took 
hold  of  this  noble  work,  and  has  been  at  it  ever  since,  and  now 
he  asks  to  be  excused  at  the  end  of  fifty  years.  We  could  not 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  having  him  say  a  word,  and  when 
I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  he  said,  “  You  don’t  want  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  sober  meeting,  do  you?  ”  I  said,  “  No,  we  want  it  to 
be  a  very  cheerful  one,  nothing  sad  about  it.”  Now  Mr.  Barry 
will  tell  you  about  his  experience  during  these  past  fifty  years 
at  the  Mission. 

Address  by  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Barry. 

Mr.  President  and  Dear  Friends,  —  I  look  into  the  coun¬ 
tenances  to-day  of  several  who  knew  me  when  I  was  a  very 
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young  boy.  You  have  mentioned  fifty  years.  Ever  since  1 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  work.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  one  night,  I  had  a 
new  revelation.  I  had  been  attending  a  play  there,  “  George 
Barnwell,”  and  at  the  close  of  the  performance  I  said  to  my 
companions,  “  Boys,  this  is  no  way  to  spend  our  lives.  We 
ought,  my  young  friends,  to  do  something  towards  helping  the 
poor  boys  who  are  here  to-night.”  One  of  the  boys  said,  “  Joe, 
I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  religious.”  Religious  or  not, 
I  made  a  solemn  vow  there  that  in  the  future,  God  helping 
me,  I  would  do  something  towards  making  the  world  better  by 
my  living  in  it.  “  Now,”  said  I,  “  boys,  there  is  a  private 
school  taught  by  Thaddeus  Allen,  where  by  investing  a  very 
small  sum  of  money  we  can  go  twice  a  week  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  and  improve  our  minds.” 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  us  to  read  about  missionary 
work,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  go  out  into  the  highways  to 
gather  in  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  to  sit  by  the  side  of  those 
in  sorrow,  to  feel  the  spirit  manifested  in  that  noble  sermon  of 
Dr.  Fay  in  California,  and  devote  our  lives  to  saving  those  who 
are  ready  to  perish. 

Soon  after  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have  referred,  I 
went  to  a  meeting  where  there  were  six  or  eight  men,  and 
I  said,  “Friends,  I  want  to  commence  a  religious  course 
of  life.”  It  was  not  a  revival  meeting,  but  feeling  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  Paul  at  Athens,  my  soul  was  stirred 
within  me.  I  joined  that  church.  They  had  no  creed,  and 
as  I  stood  up  before  the  minister  I  said,  “  I  believe  in  help¬ 
fulness  to  our  fellow  men.”  Ah  !  my  brother,  the  only  one 
left  besides  myself,  —  I  looked  upon  his  countenance  this 
afternoon  at  a  distance,  as  I  came  along,  —  he  knows  full  well 
about  that  meeting.  I  said  to  them,  “  I  want  to  be  useful.” 
They  presented  me  with  a  Bible,  as  a  rule  and  guide,  and  said, 
“  Do  everything  you  can  to  help  the  people.”  Every  evening 
they  used  to  report  certain  ones  who  were  sick,  and  they  would 
ask,  “Who  will  watch  with  Robert  Allen  to-night?”  or  some 
one  else  who  ^vas  sick.  My  hand  went  up  in  response.  Ever 
since  I  was  sixteen  years  old  I  have  loved  to  visit  the  unfortu¬ 
nate.  As  I  look  into  the  countenance  of  a  dear  one,  now  sitting 
in  a  seat  before  me,  or  as  I  read  my  private  journal,  in  which 
Edward  Wigglesworth’s  name  is  mentioned,  and  the  names  of 
a  great  many  others  are  written,  what  a  flood  of  recollections 
crowd  upon  me  !  Ah  !  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  Edward 
Wigglesworth  is  here  to-day.  I  remember  how  that  good  man 
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went  forth  to  Sullivan  Place  and  other  places  on  his  errands  of 
mercy,  helping  the  helpless,  befriending  the  destitute. 

My  friends,  your  President  alluded  to  my  fifty  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  live  so  long 
and  to  take  part  in  this  work.  As  I  was  reading  over  yesterday 
some  of  the  journals  wherein  is  given  the  history  of  innumer¬ 
able  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Children’s 
Mission,  some  of  whom  are  now  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
or  who  fill  other  responsible  positions  in  life,  I  thanked  my 
Heavenly  Father  that  I  had  been  called  to  this  work,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  engage  in  it  so  many  years.  Ah  !  my  friends, 
we  have  enough  of  the  letter,  but  we  want  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  As  I  look  into  the  face  of  a  friend  here,  I  think  of 
Mr.  Briggs,  who  came  to  me  forty-seven  years  ago  and  said, 
“Joseph,  there  is  a  boy  who  is  sleeping  under  my  carts  and 
sheds,  and  has  been  for  several  nights.  You  will  find  him 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.”  I  went  down,  saw  the 
little  fellow,  and  sent  him  to  a  good  place,  where  for  nine 
years  he  remained.  Five  parties  of  children  I  have  taken  to 
the  far  West.  This  noble  young  man  assisted  me  in  taking 
care  of  the  children.  I  might  speak  of  many  things  connected 
with  the  Children’s  Mission,  and  if  you,  Mr.  President,  are  ever 
discouraged,  let  me  bring  down  to  you  four  or  five  of  the  jour¬ 
nals,  and  read  to  you  some  of  the  cases  which  are  recorded 
there,  to  cheer  you  up. 

Now  I  leave  this  work,  and  go  forth.  If  I  had  the  strength, 
I  should  continue  the  work,  but  fifty  years  is  a  long  time  to 
labor.  Ah  !  how  little  many  of  you  know  what  has  been  done  ! 
You  have  alluded,  Mr.  President,  to  your  home.  It  may  net 
seem  proper  for  me  to  speak  of  it,  but  there  are  gentlemen  in 
this  church  to-day  who  know  about  a  home  in  Cherry  Street, 
and  in  Orange  Street,  and  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  children,  without  any  expense  to  the  Children’s 
Mission,  have  been  provided  for.  Seven  have  been  brought  up 
and  educated.  Ah  !  I  say  again,  you  know  but  very  little  of 
the  labors  of  this  Mission,  what  this  blessed  institution  has 
been  doing  for  so  many  years. 

Friends,  next  week  I  shall  be  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  ministers,  and  I  shall  talk  of  the  good  of  the  Mission.  I 
am  a  life  member  of  the  organization,  and  of  course  I  must 
look  after  you  and  see  that  you  do  your  work  earnestly.  God 
knows  that  I  want  to  be  sincere  and  true.  I  will  tell  you  what 
we  want.  We  want  something  of  the  spirit  of  Frederick  T. 
Cray,  a  noble  man  who,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  furnished 
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ary.  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds  is  living  to-day.  And  here  I  am, 
a  young  man.  A  blind  man  was  waiting  on  the  street  for 
a  car,  and  I  said  to  him,  “  Mr.  Joslin,  wait  a  minute,  and  I 
will  put  you  into  a  car ;  I  used  to  know  your  father.”  “  What 
is  your  name?”  said  he.  “  Joseph  Barry,  of  the  Children’s 
Mission,”  said  I.  “  Oh  !  you  must  be  a  very  old  man,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  Very  young,”  said  I.  A  day  or  two  ago  a  young  man 
gave  me  his  seat  in  a  car ;  he  said,  “  I  am  a  younger  man 
than  you.”  I  said,  “  You  are  not  a  younger  man  in  spirit.” 

What  more  can  I  say?  My  ten  minutes  is  up.  Again,  my 
friends,  I  thank  you,  and  I  thank  this  committee.  What  could 
you  have  done  without  the  Children’s  Mission  Sunday  School, 
or  if  you  had  never  had  your  good  Treasurer?  What  could 
you  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  George  Fox?  And  here 
are  blessed  ladies  who  stood  by  my  side,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  companion  of  my  youth.  God  bless  you  to-day  for  all  you 
have  done  !  Friends,  what  more  can  I  say  than  “  God  bless 
you  !  ” 

(At  this  point  an  immense  bouquet  of  beautiful  flowers  was 
brought  forward  and  presented  to  Mr.  Barry,  who  then  con¬ 
tinued  :) 

These  flowers,  my  dear  friends,  are  from  the  Masonic 
brethren,  a  fraternal  order  for  which  for  nearly  thirty  years  I 
have  acted  as  chaplain.  If  there  is  any  place  on  earth  that 
seems  nearer  to  heaven  than  any  other  it  is  among  the  Masonic 
brethren.  They  are  doing  the  work  of  a  church ;  they  are 
furnishing  money  for  the  poor  and  helpless.  By  the  way,  I 
was  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  stranger  among  them  one  day,  and 
he  said,  “  Brother  Barry,  what  is  your  business?”  “  A  very 
humble  business,”  said  I,  “  trying  to  feed  the  lambs  of  the 
flock.”  “It  is  a  good  business,”  said  he,  “take  this  twenty- 
five  dollars,  Brother  Barry.”  Said  another,  “  I  have  made  my 
will,  and  in  it  I  have  remembered  your  Mission.”  A  good 
many  have  said  that.  You  should  have  younger  blood  to  carry 
on  this  work.  I  shall  lay  it  down  and  go  forth.  I  shall  ever 
pray  God  to  bless  the  Children’s  Mission. 

The  President.  Brother  Barry’s  Masonic  friends  have  sent 
him  these  beautiful  flowers,  and  a  large  bunch  also  to  his  wife, 
who  is  present  in  the  church.  Often  he  has  expressed  to  me, 
when  the  Masonic  Building  was  on  the  corner  of  Tremont 
Street,  near  the  Union,  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  the  meetings 
of  that  body,  for  which  he  acted  as  chaplain. 
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I  want  to  say,  Brother  Barry,  after  the  speech  you  have 
given  us,  I  think  you  have  a  great  deal  of  snap  and  life  left 
yet. 

Mr.  Barry.  I  used  to  sing  a  song,  “  I  am  sixty-two.”  Now 
I  can  sing,  “  I  am  seventy-two.” 

The  President.  So  am  I.  We  don’t  talk  about  seventy- 
two  as  old  age.  That  brings  to  my  mind  a  remembrance  :  I 
went,  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  reception  given  in  this  city  one 
evening  to  a  good  lady  who  belonged  to  James  Freeman 
Clarke’s  society  for  many  years,  and  attended  public  worship, 
I  think,  until  she  was  about  ninety,  and  after  that  at  times  on 
communion  Sundays.  To  this  reception  was  invited  another 
lady,  a  stranger,  from  the  Old  Ladies’  Home.  They  were  both 
a  hundred  years  old.  They  were  introduced  to  each  other,  and 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  together,  side  by  side.  They  began  to 
talk  about  the  past,  where  they  were  born,  and  where  they  had 
lived,  and  —  here  is  the  point  of  the  story  —  they  found  that 
eighty-five  years  previous  to  that  year  they  both  had  graduated 
from  the  academy  in  Westford,  and  they  had  never  seen  each 
other  since,  until  they  met  at  this  reception.  They  were  a 
hundred,  and  you  are  only  seventy-two,  Brother  Barry. 

Mr.  Eliot  has  a  word  to  say. 

The  Secretary.  I  have  two  words  to  say.  One  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  and  the  other  I  am  very  glad  to  say.  The  first  word  is 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Winkley  this  morning,  and  he  said  he  could  not 
be  here  this  afternoon.  When  I  first  asked  him  to  come,  he 
said  he  did  not  dare  to  try.  Afterwards,  when  Mr.  Crosby 
requested  him  to  come,  he  said  he  would  come  if  he  could. 
On  account  of  the  excessive  heat  and  for  other  reasons  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  He  sent  his 
love,  and  that  is  all  that  would  have  come  if  he  were  here 
himself,  because  he  is  all  love,  and  has  been  so  all  his  life.  He 
sends  it  to  you,  and  it  is  all  here,  just  as  though  he  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  this  place  to  give  it  to  you  himself. 

The  other  word  is  from  the  Howard  Sunday  School.  You 
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will  remember  that  President  Baldwin  told  us,  and  I  repeated 
it  in  the  report,  that  the  Children’s  Mission  had  its  origin  in 
the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  were  connected  with  the 
Howard  Sunday  School,  when  it  was  in  the  Pitts  Street  Chapel. 
The  Howard  Sunday  School  now  has  its  home  in  the  Bulfinch 
Place  Church. 

The  Howard  Sunday  School  never  forgets  the  Children’s 
Mission.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  on  Miss  Merrill’s 
birthday,  May  15th,  1899,  that  school  presented  the  furnish¬ 
ings  for  the  Fanny  Merrill  Hospital  Room,  which  is  to  be 
established  at  the  Children’s  Mission,  and  is  much  needed 
there.  There  will  also  be  a  fund  for  the  coming  years.  This 
statement  I  have  the  pleasure  to  make  as  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Howard  Sunday  School,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  who 
have  had  the  gift  in  charge,  Miss  Emma  Cloutman,  Miss  Emma 
C.  Wright,  and  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Eliot. 

The  President.  We  have  here  this  afternoon  from  275  to 
300  delegates  from  various  Sunday  Schools.  We  had  invita¬ 
tions  sent  out,  and  they  have  taken  pains  to  come,  although  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  a  pleasure  for  them  to  be  here. 

Before  the  choir  sing  again,  I  will  say  that  you  will  find  a 
hymn  on  a  little  separate  sheet  with  the  programme,  which  was 
printed  after  the  other  part.  Miss  Kingsbury  has  written  these 
beautiful  lines  for  us,  and  we  will  now  sing  them  to  the  tune  of 
Orton. 

Draw  Little  Lives  unto  God. 

Written  for  the  Children' s  Mission  by  Miss  Maud  L.  Kingsbury. 

Give  out  sunshine,  give  out  light, 

Leave  a  trail  of  glory  bright, 

Help  the  little  children  grow 
Into  beauty  here  below, 

Guide  the  falt’ring  steps  aright, 

Give  out  sunshine,  give  out  light. 

Love  and  gladden,  love  and  cheer, 

Uproot  weeds  and  briers  here, 

Plant  the  seeds  of  virtue  true, 

Quicken  little  souls  anew, 

Unto  “  Father”  draw  them  near, 

Love  and  gladden,  love  and  cheer. 
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Love  unfailing,  day  by  day, 

Must  bear  fruit  along  life’s  way. 

Lead  souls  upward,  hearts  unfold, 

Earnest  lives,  hence,  seek  to  mold, 

Weaving  gold  within  the  gray, 

On  thy  journey,  day  by  clay. 

“  Blessed  are  the  Merciful  ”  was  then  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  President.  The  next  friend  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
listen  to  is  one  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
intimately  for  many  years,  since  we  were  young  men.  He  has 
been  for  a  long  period  in  California,  doing  a  grand  work  there. 
I  am  glad  he  has  come  back  to  Boston ;  I  don’t  blame  him  at 
all  for  returning  to  Boston.  I  don’t  like  to  call  him  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Wendte,  but  as  I  am  to  introduce  him  I  will,  and 
will  ask  him  to  give  us  one  of  his  bright  speeches. 

Address  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte. 

Mr.  President  and  Friends,  —  I  was  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  earnest,  pathetic,  and  tender  words  of  Mr.  Barry  that  I 
quite  forgot  all  about  my  own  remarks  on  this  occasion.  It 
seemed  to  me,  after  his  presentation  of  his  fifty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  work,  that  he  left  us  ample  food  for  reflection,  and 
it  might  be  as  well  for  us  to  sing  the  Doxology  and  go  home, 
and  think  it  all  over,  and  try  to  do  likewise.  I  wish  I  had  his 
natural  eloquence,  his  fervid  spirit,  his  rich  experience,  his  life 
work  of  eminent  and  tender  service  to  little  children,  to  draw 
from ;  then  I  might  address  you  to  some  purpose. 

I  am  here  to  express  my  own  congratulations  and  yours  on 
this  very  interesting  and  auspicious  occasion,  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Children’s  Mission. 

This  institution  has  made  an  honored  name  for  itself 
throughout  the  world,  not  only  for  its  perfect  equipment,  its 
admirable  methods,  and  the  noble  spirit  animating  all  who  are 
connected  with  it,  but  also  for  one  very  unique  feature  in  which 
it  is  unparalleled.  I  refer  to  that  feature  suggested  in  its  title, 
“  The  Children’s  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute.”  I 
never  knew  until  to-day  whose  happy  thought  it  was  that  gave 
it  that  name.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  it  was  our  friend  Miss 
Merrill  who  first  had  that  felicitous  conception,  which  was 
afterwards  realized  in  so  noble  a  fashion.  Surely,  in  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Mission  the  teaching  of  the  Master  has  been  fulfilled. 
He  told  us,  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  and 
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this  double  blessing  has  been  realized  in  the  work  of  this 
society.  How  much  good,  how  much  happiness  has  flowed  to 
the  children  of  well-to-do  and  wealthy  people  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere,  as  they  have  helped  on  the  work  of  this 
society  !  While  they  planned  and  toiled  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  what  a  discipline  it  was  for  their  moral  natures  ! 
How  it  kindled  and  enlarged  their  sympathies,  quickened 
their  consciences,  brought  them  into  intimate  personal  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  work  of  charity,  and  fitted  them  for  larger 
coming  usefulness  towards  their  brothers  and  sisters !  It 
seems  to  me  we  might  as  well  call  this  institution  a  mission  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  destitute  to  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  and  the  possessors  of  happy  homes  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  enforces  the  sentiment  of  Christ :  “  It  is  more 

blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  or  as  the  poet  says: 

“  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle, rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.” 

Thus  the  Children’s  Mission  fulfils  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
Christianity,  one  of  whose  leading  characteristics  certainly  is 
its  profound  interest  in  children  and  loving  service  to  them. 
Christianity  makes  childhood  an  object  of  care  and  affection ; 
it  sets  it  in  the  centre  of  the  world’s  thought,  and  endeavors 
to  make  it  a  type  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  Other 
great  religions  have  little  to  say  about  childhood.  The  Greek 
poets  and  tragic  writers  are  almost  entirely  silent  on  the  subject 
of  children,  and  when  they  introduce  them  it  is  in  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  state  and  society,  and  not  as  individual  souls. 
Plato  speaks  of  children,  and  devotes  several  chapters  in  his 
Republic  to  their  selection  and  training,  but  he  speaks  as  a 
philosopher  rather  than  as  a  friend  of  childhood. 

It  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  of  its  forerunner  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
they  showed  a  generous  appreciation  of  childhood,  placing  the 
emphasis  upon  its  personality  rather  than  its  relationships. 
The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  child-life  and  child-teaching. 
There  we  read  the  baby  history  of  Moses,  how  the  little  infant 
was  found  among  the  flags  of  the  Nile,  and  how  he  grew,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  be  a  leader  and  redeemer  of  his  people, 
and,  standing  on  the  Mount  of  Vision,  uttered  the  oracles  of 
law  and  duty  to  the  nations  of  mankind.  There  we  learn  the 
child-history  of  Joseph,  who,  rejected  by  his  brothers,  became 
a  ruler  in  Egypt  and  benefactor  of  his  family ;  of  Samuel, 
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who,  as  a  child,  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
and  listened  awe-struck  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  Temple  ; 
and  of  old  Eli’s  wonder  at  his  youthful  oracles.  Every  child’s 
heart  is  interested  in  the  slender  stripling  David,  who,  equipped 
with  a  sling,  went  forth  to  give  battle  to  the  giant  Goliath,  the 
boastful  champion  of  the  Philistines.  How  the  children  rejoice 
in  that  incident  !  In  one  of  our  Sunday  Schools,  when  the 
children  were  asked  who  they  most  wanted  to  see  when  they 
got  to  heaven,  they  shouted  out,  “  Goliath  !”  What  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture,  again,  is  tnat  of  David  standing  before  King  Saul, 
and  soothing  his  melancholy  with  his  lyre  and  song  !  Passing 
by  other  child  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  come  upon 
the  words  of  the  great  prophet  Isaiah,  as  he  stands  on  the 
Mount  of  Vision,  and  pictures  to  a  despairing  humanity  the 
better  time  coming,  when  “  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  when  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more ;  ”  when  the  very  wild  beasts  of  the  field  and 
forest  shall  forget  their  mutual  fears  and  hatreds,  and  “  the 
wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid,”  and  out  of  the  glowing  heart  of  the  prophet 
wells  up  the  crowning  beauty  of  his  picture,  as  he  tells  us  : 
“  And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

When  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  this  religious 
feeling  for  childhood  intensified  and  enlarged  by  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  The  very  first  pages  of  the  New  Testament  give  us 
the  charming  scene  of  the  shepherds  bending  over  the  cradle 
of  Jesus,  while  the  heavens  are  vocal  with  the  song,  “  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.”  These  lovely  stories  were  reproduced  in  many  forms 
by  posterity,  and  furnish  the  themes  of  the  most  inspired  pro¬ 
ductions  of  art  and  poetry  and  music.  And  the  great  Teacher 
himself  lays  his  hand  in  blessing  on  the  children.  We  find 
him,  the  childless  man,  drawing  them  closer  to  his  breast,  and 
saying  of  them,  “  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  And  again,  “  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.”  As  we  listen  we  hear  the  chil¬ 
dren  singing  their  glad  hallelujahs  in  the  temple,  when  Christ 
makes  his  entry  to  Jerusalem ;  and  as  he  hears  their  hosannas, 
he  turns  his  face  to  heaven,  and  prays,  “  I  thank  Thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent. and  revealed  them  unto 
babes.”  Christ  not  only  recognized  true  personality  in  the 
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child,  as  distinct  from  mere  relationship,  but  he  also  made  it 
a  type  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  When  the 
disciples  disputed  concerning  precedence  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  he  silenced  them  by  setting  a  little  child  in  their  midst, 
and  saying,  “  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as 
this  little  child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  “  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom.”  And  the  wondering  disciples,  as  they 
looked  into  the  pure  eyes  and  sweet  faces  of  these  youthful 
followers  of  Christ,  and  saw  their  happy  confidence,  their 
humility,  and  obedience,  their  unconscious  goodness  and  ten¬ 
derness  and  joy,  came  to  a  better  idea  of  true  discipleship. 
Upon  their  souls  dawned  a  new  conception  of  what  it  was  to 
be  Christlike  and  a  child  of  God  on  earth.  A  new  vision  arose 
in  them  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men.  With  St.  Paul 
they  rejoiced :  “  We  have  received  the  childlike  spirit  by 
which  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.”  Truly,  Christ  “brought  God¬ 
like  childhood  to  this  aged  earth.” 

We  may  say  then  that  Christianity  has  introduced  a  kinder 
treatment  of  children.  We  have  grown  more  humane  and 
tender  to  them,  more  just  and  loving  in  home  and  school  and 
general  society.  In  former  times  it  was  the  custom  to  take 
poor,  deformed,  sickly,  defective  children,  that  gave  no  prom¬ 
ise  of  growing  up  to  any  physically  perfect  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood,  and  expose  them,  —  perhaps  even  put  them  to  death. 
That  was  the  custom  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
But  Christianity  calls  for  more  especial  care  for  these  very 
unfortunates.  Modern  society  recognizes  this  principle.  It 
holds  that  we  are  all  members  one  of  another,  and  those  who 
have  abundance  and  ability  must  take  especial  care  of  those 
members  who  are  lacking.  The  spirit  of  this  Christian  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  numberless  humane  activities  that  have  sprung 
from  it,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  and  distressed,  indicate 
that  this  is  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  humane  way.  I  recall 
to  your  minds  club-footed  Byron,  frail  Spinoza,  puny  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  disfigured  Samuel  Johnson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “a 
sickly,  pining  child,”  Voltaire,  too  small  to  be  baptised, 
Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  Lord  Nelson,  Watt,  John  Howard,  Wil- 
berforce,  Charles  Sumner,  and  others,  whose  personal  deform¬ 
ity  or  physical  weakness  was  such  that  in  any  but  a  Christian 
community  they  would  have  been  neglected  and  given  over  to 
death.  Christianity,  which  has  made  child  life  so  much  hap¬ 
pier  on  earth,  saved  these  precious  souls  from  destruction,  to 
become  inspirers,  leaders,  and  'saviours  of  mankind. 
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Modern  science  confirms  what  religion  teaches.  The  latest 
psychology  tells  us  that  the  principal  factor  in  the  development 
and  education  of  the  child  is  its  environment.  It  tells  us  that 
the  children  of  the  poor,  the  sickly,  the  vicious,  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  their  surroundings  and  have  their  moral  status 
fixed  before  they  are  six  years  of  age.  By  this  time  they  have 
acquired  that  disposition  and  habit  of  life  which  chiefly  deter¬ 
mines  what  their  after  career  is  to  be.  So  with  Christian 
feeling,  and  wise  philanthropy,  we  seek  out  and  take  care  of 
the  destitute,  unfortunate,  defective  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Now,  the  Children’s  Mission  embodies  all  this  teaching. 
It  is  in  the  best  sense  a  child-saving  institution. 

Mr.  Beecher  once  characteristically  stated  the  difference 
between  two  classes  of  children.  He  said,  “When  at  the  close 
of  my  sermon  fathers  and  mothers  bring  up  their  little  children 
to  me,  neatly  dressed,  with  sweet  and  shining  faces  looking  up 
to  me  with  happiness  and  affection,  how  delightful  to  take 
them  up  in  my  arms  and  kiss  them  !  They  seem  like  little 
angels.  But  when  I  leave  the  church  and  go  out  into  the 
street,  and  am  followed  by  a  rabble  of  poor  and  vicious  chil¬ 
dren,  calling  out,  ‘  Beecher  !  Beecher  !  he ’s  a  screecher  !  ’  and 
punctuating  their  remarks  with  a  stone  between  my  shoulders, 
it  requires  the  exercise  of  all  my  charity  and  faith  to  believe 
that  such  children  are  the  Messiahs  of  humanity,  and  have  in 
them  the  possibilities  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood.” 

But  I  like  better  still  that  story  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who 
at  one  time  visited  an  almshouse  in  England.  Surrounded  by 
crippled  and  miserable  beings,  he  observed  among  them  a 
poor,  scrofulous,  repulsive  little  waif  of  humanity.  He  had 
not  spoken  to  her,  but  she  followed  him  about  from  place  to 
place,  as  if  fascinated  by  his  handsome  and  winsome  person¬ 
ality.  Touched  by  her  misery  and  her  mute  devotion,  he  finally 
took  her  up  in  his  arms  and  tenderly  kissed  her.  It  seems  to 
me  that  at  that  moment  the  Christ  spirit  celebrated  anew  its 
triumph.  In  that  act  Hawthorne  gave  us  all  an  example  that 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  the  happy,  handsome,  well- 
circumstanced  children  we  should  most  concern  ourselves  with, 
but  display  our  affection  most  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

Let  us  cherish  this  spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  bid  this  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Mission  God  speed  for  another  half  century.  Let  us 
each  try  to  become  what  the  beautiful  picture  printed  on  this 
programme  illustrates,  a  guardian  angel  to  children,  and  give 
ourselves  to  the  work  of  rescuing-  and  instructing  them  in 
higher  and  holier  ways,  as  parents,  as  teachers,  as  pastors,  and 


as  friends  of  those  children  whom  a  divine  Providence  places 
near  to  our  hands  and  hearts. 

The  President.  If  this  spacious  audience-room  were  filled 
with  members  of  the  clergy  as  the  audience,  and  I  were  called 
upon  to  say  a  word  to  them,  and  allowed  to  give  a  little  advice, 

I  would  say,  first  of  all,  Take  good  care  of  the  children,  whether 
in  Sunday  Schools  or  in  Children’s  Missions.  Don’t  think  you 
must  aim  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  only,  but  also  look  out  for 
the  children.  Remember,  that  although  your  gardens  may  be 
full  of  beautiful  trees  to-day,  fruit-bearing  trees,  after  a  time 
they  will  pass  away  and  become  of  no  use.  It  is  the  young 
plants  in  the  nurseries  that  will  come  in  by  and  by  to  take 
their  places,  and  they  require  the  most  tender  care  and  nour¬ 
ishing.  So  the  great  Christian  church  will  be  upheld  by  look¬ 
ing  well  after  the  Sunday  Schools  and  the  interests  of  the 
children  who  frequent  them.  If  they  should  be  given  up, 
what  would  be  the  picture  we  should  look  upon?  It  would 
be  a  terribly  dark  and  gloomy  one. 

We  have  one  of  our  clergymen  here  who  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association.  I  know  he  loves  children. 
Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  will  now  address  you. 

Address  by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

I  am  glad  that  your  courtesy  permits  me  to  bring  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  all  who  are  intimately  associated  with  this  work,  the  greet¬ 
ings  and  congratulations  of  many  sympathetic  friends.  What 
charity  has  such  beneficent  reactions  as  this  happy  work?  Its 
efficiency  is  not  measured  merely  by  the  abundant  help  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  children  of  the  destitute.  We 
must  remember  also  how  three  generations  of  the  children  of 
the  fortunate  have  been  upbuilt  through  these  fifty  years  in  the 
virtues  of  sympathy  and  generosity,  the  attributes  which  make 
humanity  divine.  I  do  not  think  that  the  principle  that  the 
fortunate  should  help  the  unfortunate,  that  the  strong  should 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  has  any  too  much  currency  in 
these  days.  It  is  not  on  the  whole  a  popular  doctrine.  The 
talk  I  hear  in  the  city  streets  is  that  “  every  man  is  for  him¬ 
self,  and  the  devil  takes  the  hindmost.”  “  When  there  is  only 
room  in  the  life-boat  for  one,  get  in  yourself.”  “  Where  all  is 
push  and  competition,  every  man  must  fight  his  own  battle, 
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and  he  who  cannot  simply  goes  to  the  wall.”  Against  that 
doctrine  we  set  here  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
bids  us  bear  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ.  Against  the  popular  doctrine  there  cries  out  the 
instinct  that  tells  us  that  the  law  of  mutual  help  is  older  and 
more  enduring  than  any  law  of  selfish  competition. 

I  do  hold  heartily  with  Mr.  Wendte  that  this  charity  lives 
close  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  other 
religious  teacher  ever  bade  us  find  our  knowledge  of  God  in 
the  felicities  of  happy  home  life?  What  other  teacher  ever 
took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst,  and  bade  us  learn 
of  him?  What  other  teacher  drew  his  lessons  from  the  birds 
and  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the  common  life  of  nature 
about  us?  Jesus  in  his  poor  home  saw  his  mother  putting  a 
patch  on  an  old  garment,  and  saw  it  tear  away  afterwards ;  he 
saw  how  when  they  tried  to  use  the  old  worn-out  wine-skins 
the  new  wine  rent  them  apart ;  and  from  these  homely  inci¬ 
dents  he  wrought  the  parables  which  have  echoed  down  the 
ages.  What  other  teacher  ever  bade  men  call  God  Father? 
I  think  there  is  a  forgotten  saint  in  the  Christian  calendar,- — 
Joseph,  the  father  of  Jesus.  Does  not  the  fact  that  Jesus  drew 
his  analogies  from  family  life,  and  that  he  used  the  word  father 
for  the  Divine  Life,  show  that  his  relations  with  his  earthly 
father  were  peculiarly  tender  and  intimate?  Prevalent  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  knows  little  of  that,  and  to  those  who  hold  to  the 
miraculous  birth,  Mary  is  the  conspicuous  figure.  Let  us 
remember  Joseph.  There  was  something  sacred  about  all  that 
family  life  in  Nazareth. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  gospel  of  common  things 
for  every-day  people.  It  tells  us  how  we  all  stand  alike  before 
the  Father  —  God.  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  has  no 
partialities,  shows  no  favors.  As  the  sunshine  blesses  all 
alike,  so  his  spirit  breathes  its  tenderness  into  our  hearts,  and 
persuades  us  against  all  the  contradictions  of  appearances  to 
believe  in  the  law  of  sympathy  and  in  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

Oscar  McCulloch  once  told  me  a  story  which  illustrates  this 
law  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  it  lingers  in  my  memory. 
He  told  of  a  working  man  in  his  congregation,  who  worked  in 
a  large  pottery,  and  who  had  at  home  a  little  invalid  boy,  a 
bed-ridden  child.  The  man  was  a  faithful  workman,  always  at 
his  task.  Every  day  he  took  home  a  flower,  a  red  ribbon,  a 
bit  of  colored  glass,  or  some  other  little  thing,  to  lay  on  the 
blanket  and  give  a  little  color  to  the  invalid’s  room.  By  and 
by,  as  the  weeks  went  on,  his  fellow  workmen  in  the  pottery 


began  to  realise  what  the  fundamental  spirit  and  impulse  of 
their  fellow-worker’s  life  was,  and  they  began  to  make  little 
queer-shaped  cups  or  pitchers  for  the  sick  boy,  and  paint  little 
pictures  on  them,  and  they  stuck  them  in  tne  corner  of  the 
kiln  to  bake  ;  or  sometimes  one  of  them  would  bring  a  flower 
for  him,  or  a  picture  cut  out  of  a  newspaper.  The  child’s 
father  was  not  demonstrative,  and  all  the  others  there  were  of 
the  same  type.  The  men  would  bring  these  little  offerings  and 
stick  them  in  the  workman’s  hat,  never  saying  anything,  and 
he  never  said  anything,  but  he  understood,  and  he  took  them 
home  to  his  child.  Gradually  the  workmen,  who  were  coarse- 
fibred  fellows  enough,  began  to  grow  gentle,  the  accustomed 
profanity  died  on  their  lips.  Presently  they  saw  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  companion  that  the  inevitable  shadow  was 
drawing  near,  and  they  got  into  the  habit  of  doing  little  extra 
pieces  of  work  to  help  their  friend  forward  a  little  with  his 
work,  so  that  he  might  come  a  little  later  or  go  home  a  little 
earlier.  Finally,  when  the  little  coffin  was  brought  from  the 
door,  there  stood  fifty  workmen  in  their  best  clothes,  waiting 
to  follow  the  light  burden  and  to  testify  by  their  presence  to 
the  influence  on  their  hearts  and  lives  of  the  little  child  whom 
they  had  never  seen.  Believe  me,  beneath  all  the  noise  and 
boisterous  vulgarity  of  the  world  the  stream  of  human  sympa¬ 
thy  still  runs  pure  and  strong. 

I  believe,  too,  that  this  Mission  understands  thoroughly  what 
I  may  call  the  method  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  merely  patch- 
work.  Jesus  understood  how  to  look  for  the  causes  as  well  as 
the  consequences.  Our  physicians  understand  this  method, 
they  go  to  the  root  of  disease,  they  use  preventive  as  well  as 
remedial  methods.  This  community,  like  other  communities, 
has  poured  out  its  wealth  for  remedial  charity.  Shall  we  not 
learn  to  hold  in  high  esteem  that  form  of  charity  which  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  peculiarly  preventive  ? 

Almost  all  I  know  about  charitable  work  I  learned  from  a 
brilliant  and  indomitable  woman,  whose  large-hearted  patience 
and  persistence  in  good  works  earned  for  her  the  name  of 
Mother  of  Charities  in  the  city  of  Denver.  She  was  a  woman 
who,  beneath  all  dirt  and  rags,  could  see  the  divine  possibilities 
in  every  human  child,  —  could  train  them,  incite  them  to  the 
good,  winning  children  by  the  contagion  of  her  cheerful  help¬ 
fulness  and  by  the  eloquence  which  was  her  Hebrew  heritage. 
Not  long  before  she  died  she  wrote  a  letter  which  contains  a 
confession  that  I  want  to  repeat  to  you.  I  break  no  confi¬ 
dence  now  in  doing  it.  “  Let  me  tell  you,”  she  wrote,  “  of 
something  which  is  in  my  heart.  Some  years  ago  I  lost  my 
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oldest  boy,  just  budding  into  boyhood,  nine  years  old.  I  put 
away  his  new  suit  of  clothes,  wrapped  it  in  camphor,  and  wrote 
on  the  package,  ‘Sacred  to  memory.’  Years  passed  away,  and 
I  never  had  the  heart  to  open  the  package  or  look  into  the 
trunk  where  it  lay ;  but  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  go 
to  it,  and  there  staring  me  in  the  face  was  that  package  with 
that  inscription,  and  my  heart  stood  still,  and  my  soul  rebuked 
me,  for  I  knew  of  a  home  where  there  was  a  boy  who  needed 
that  suit,  and  could  wear  it ;  and  I  took  it  out,  and  unfolded 
the  little  clothes  my  boy  had  worn,  and  sticking  out  of  the 
pocket  were  the  little  gloves  he  used  to  wear,  which  seemed 
to  say,  ‘  Put  me  on  the  hands  that  need  me ;  ’  and  the  little 
arms  seemed  to  come  round  my  neck,  and  I  was  face  to  face 
with  my  boy ;  and  then  I  closed  the  package,  and  gave  it 
away,  and  I  have  been  happier  ever  since.” 

Ah  !  we  spend  our  lives  so  much  in  getting  !  Shall  we  not 
know  more  of  the  blessedness  of  giving  ?  Anything  can  get ; 
a  sponge  is  good  at  getting,  but  in  giving  there  is  fulness  of 
joy.  Better  leave  God  unpraised  than  little  children  unblessed. 
The  ancients  had  a  fable,  that  where  a  rainbow  touches  the 
earth  there  lies  a  pot  of  gold,  and  whoso  finds  it  shall  be  rich 
and  happy.  That  is  a  fable.  It  is  true,  that  wherever  the 
rainbow  of  charity  touches  the  earth  there  rests  God’s  blessing. 
The  service  of  God’s  children  is  the  service  of  God. 

“  Send  out  Thy  Light  ”  was  then  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  President.  Now,  friends,  I  think  after  what  we  have 
listened  to  this  afternoon  our  hearts  are  so  touched  that  we 
shall  all  be  glad  to  sing  “  From  all  that  Dwell  Below  the  Skies,” 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  rise  for  that  purpose. 

The  Doxology  was  then  sung  by  the  whole  audience. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator’s  praise  arise  ; 

Let  the  Redeemer’s  name  be  sung 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord  ; 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word  ; 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 

The  benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot : 
Now  may  the  love  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  and  abide  with  us  all 
forevermore.  Amen. 


DONATIONS 


Donations  of  clothing ,  books ,  toys,  fruit,  flowers,  and  other  articles  have 
been  received  from  the  following  sources,  and  all  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 
Gifts  received  without  the  donor's  name  are  credited  to  “  friends 

May,  1898. 

Ayer.  — Mrs.  H.  A.  Brown,  flowers  for  anniversary. 

Boston.  —  Mrs.  W.  Lockhart,  pictures  for  the  children.  Mrs.  Augustus  Flagg,  four 
aprons,  six  pairs  stockings.  Mrs.  Curtis,  doll’s  furniture.  First  Church  Sewing  School, 
eighteen  baby’s  slips,  fifteen  aprons,  fourteen  dresses,  ten  handkerchiefs,  five  pairs 
drawers,  five  chemises.  Mrs.  Swett,  bundle  of  clothing  and  pieces.  Friend,  calen¬ 
dars,  etc.  Mrs.  E.  Pickering,  nine  nightdresses,  five  aprons.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Farwell, 
three  pairs  new  boots,  one  pair  Newport  ties,  three  pairs  slippers,  one  pair  rubbers. 
Miss  Willard,  bundle  of  clothing  and  pieces.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cummings,  clothing,  etc. 
Friend,  one  pair  Newport  ties.  Daniel  Weld,  a  box  of  books.  Miss  K.  Frazar, 
clothing.  Friend,  package  of  Sunday  “  Globes.”  Friend,  a  hat,  etc.  Mrs.  Cole, 
clothing  and  pieces.  Mrs.  C.  T.  Powell,  clothing  and  pieces.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Curtis, 
clothing  and  pieces.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Whitney,  boxes  of  clothing.  Dorchester.  —  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Whitcomb,  jacket.  Miss  Chaplin,  picture  cards,  “Youth’s  Companion,” 
and  book.  Jamaica  Plain.  —  Mrs.  W.  F.  Moller,  clothing. 

Brookline.  —  Mrs.  Edward  Atkinson,  clothing. 

Cohasset.  —  Miss  Mary  Clapp,  box  of  flowers  from  her  pupils. 

Malden.  —  Whatsoever  Circle,  King’s  Daughters,  book,  scrap-books,  and  picture-card. 

Natick.  — Children,  violets,  buttercups,  and  lilacs. 

Quincy.  —  Miss  W.  J.  Pierce,  bonnets  and  hats. 

Watertown.  —  Evangelical  Branch  of  Lend-a-Hand  Club,  First  Parish  (seven  little 
girls),  fifteen  scrap-books. 


June,  1898. 

Ayer.  —  Miss  Avis  A.  Burns,  member  of  the  Pansy  Club,  box  of  clothing. 

Belmont.  —  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Harding,  second-hand  clothing. 

Boston.  —  Mrs.  H.  D.  Rogers,  toys  and  play-house.  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  flowers.  Miss  Christy,  daisies.  Friend,  two  pairs  shoes,  belt,  pair  kid  gloves. 
Mrs.  M.  Lewis  Crosby,  clothing  for  children  and  adults.  C-  D.  Stevens,  two  boxes 
hats.  Miss  Enid  V.  Kinder,  dress  and  Christmas  cards.  Friend,  pictures  for  the 
children.  Miss  Nellie  Foley,  five  trimmed  hats.  Roxbury.  —  Friend,  bonnet  and 
trimmings. 

Cambridge. — -Mrs.  D.  R.  Chapman,  children’s  garments. 

Milton.  —  Mrs.  Tucker,  clothing. 


July,  1898. 

Boston.  —  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  baskets  of  flowers.  Weber,  boxes  of 
cake.  Houston  &  Henderson,  belts  and  cards  of  silk.  Friend,  pair  boots.  Miss 
K.  Frazar,  clothing,  etc.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union,  fifty  car-tickets.  Friend, 
“The  Myrtle  ”  Miss  Foster  (Y.  W.  C.  A.),  flowers  from  East  Dedham.  Friend, 
box  of  pictures.  Flower  Mission,  flowers  and  cherries.  M.  A.  Fonda,  untrimmed 
hats.  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  boxes  of  cake.  Boston  Regalia 
Company,  twelve  military  caps.  Mr.  Charles  Cope,  basket  of  bread  for  the  children. 
Dorchester.  — Mr.  F.  W.  G.  May,  can  of  milk.  Roxbury .  —  Friend,  hat,  trimmings, 
and  stockings. 

Brookline.  —  Mrs.  E.  A.  Atkinson,  clothing. 

Melrose.  — Benevolent  Guild  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  two  aprons,  one  dress. 

Newton,  West.  —  Miss  Caroline  S.  Allen,  clothing. 
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August,  1898. 

Boston.  —  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  rolls  and  cake  and  four  boxes 
candy.  Mr.  Charles  Cope,  twenty  loaves  of  bread  and  rolls.  Friend,  six  years  of 
“  Youth’s  Companion.”  Mrs.  Upham,  bag  of  apples.  D.  H.  Rogers,  clothing. 

Brookline.  —  Barrel  of  fruit  from  J.  W.  Kerman. 

Milton.  —  Ladies’  Sewing  Circle  of  the  First  Congregational  Parish,  three  gingham 
dress-skirts,  nine  gingham  aprons,  one  pair  mittens,  two  pairs  wristers,  three  pairs 
socks,  eleven  pairs  cotton  drawers,  four  pairs  cotton-flannel  drawers,  ten  cotton 
nightdresses. 

Somerville.  —  F.  W.  Stone,  five  aprons,  three  skirts,  one  blouse,  four  dresses. 


September,  1898. 

Allston.  —  Mrs.  F.  E.  Mawson,  box  of  pears. 

Boston.  —  Miss  K.  Frazar,  clothing,  boots,  etc.  Mr.  C  harles  Cope,  fifty-six  loaves  bread. 
Lorin  Ludlow,  “  Youth’s  Companions  ”  and  “  Ploughman.”  Mrs.  J.  E.  Barry, 
basket  of  pears.  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  boxes  of  cake  and  flowers. 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  barrel  of  apples.  Miss  E.  G.  Willard,  clothing  and  boots. 
Mrs.  Ashman,  picture-books. 

Cambridge.  —  Mrs.  A.  T.  Turner,  Jr.,  box  of  clothing. 

Newton  Centre.  —  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ellis,  clothing. 

Wakefield.  —  Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith,  preserves  and  jelly. 


October,  1898.  ' 

Boston. — Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  boxes  of  cake  and  loaves  of 
bread.  Miss  K.  Frazar,  patchwork,  clothing,  etc.  Mr.  Charles  Cope,  doughnuts  and 
sixteen  loaves  bread.  Johnson  Educator  Food  Store,  Graham  bread.  Friend,  shirt 
waist  and  material  for  dresses.  Edward  W.  King,  pair  of  crutches.  Miss  E.  S. 
Willard,  clothing.  Rev.  Rufus  B.  Tobey,  apples  and  popcorn.  Mrs.  M.  Lewis 
Crosby,  clothing  and  shoes. 

Dedham.  —  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  seventy  articles  of  clothing. 

Lexington,  East.  —  Harvest  festival  of  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
jellies. 

Marlboro’.  —  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  barrel  of  apples  and  box  of  pears. 

Milford.  —  Friend,  barrel  of  apples. 

Newton  Centre. — Miss  Marion  Wheelock,  clothing. 

Reading.  —  Mrs.  E.  H.  Gowing,  clothing  for  a  child. 


November,  1898. 

Boston.  —  Mr.  Charles  Cope,  twelve  loaves  bread.  Miss  K.  Frazar,  clothing  and  hat. 
Friend,  woollen  waist.  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  cake  and  pies. 
Johnson  Educator  Food  Company,  bread.  Friend,  crape  bonnet  and  veils.  Weber, 
sundry  times,  cake.  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Green,  clothing  and  shoes.  Boston  Branch 
Needlework  Guild,  eight  sheets,  six  pairs  drawers,  five  pairs  stockings,  five  handker¬ 
chiefs,  four  undervests,  three  sacks,  two  waists,  one  pair  gloves,  one  pair  boots,  one 
pair  mittens,  two  dresses,  one  wrapper,  one  blouse.  Dorchester  —  Mr.  Carter,  barrel 
of  bread  and  doughnuts.  Roxbury.  —  Miss  Helen  A.  Fowle,  bonnet,  and  velvet  for 
trimming  hats.  M.  F.  Carter,  baked  beans  and  brown  bread.  Miss  Enid  V.  Kinder, 
clothing,  boots,  etc.  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  of  First  Parish,  twenty-six  aprons, 
sixteen  pairs  drawers,  twelve  skirts,  four  waists,  and  four  shirts.  Jamaica  Plain.  — 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Lee,  box  of  games.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Clark,  clothing. 

Brookline.  —  Mrs.  J.  S.  Howe,  bundles  of  clothing,  pieces,  toys,  umbrellas,  etc. 

Cambridge.' — Mrs.  Mason,  clothing. 

Hopedale.  —  F.  J.  Dutcher,  books  from  Sunday  School. 

Medford.  —  Benevolent  Supply  Guild,  eight  wash-cloths,  four  pairs  drawers,  nine  shirts, 
eight  pairs  stockings. 

Mendon.  —  First  Parish  Sunday  School,  three  barrels  and  a  box  of  fruit,  cake,  candy, 
clothing,  etc. 

Newton.  —  Mr.  Montgomery,  stereoscope  and  pictures. 

Newton,  N.  H.  —  Miss  M.  Day,  a  Thanksgiving  box,  — two  chickens,  potatoes,  sugar, 
tea,  etc. 

December,  1898. 

Abington,  North.  —  Day  School  (Miss  Harriet  A.  Shaw,  teacher),  box  of  clothing, 
cake,  etc. 

Arlington.  — Ladies  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  barrel  of  clothing,  books,  toys,  and  papers. 

Ayer.  —  Santa  Claus  Aid  Society,  box  of  clothing,  games,  and  oranges. 

Belmont.  —  Mrs.  Elmer  A.  Fletcher,  twelve  pairs  drawers,  seven  shirts,  Christmas  box. 
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Boston.  —  Mrs.  Richard  Stone,  clothing.  B.  F.  Larrabee  &  Co.,  five  books  for  children. 
Johnson  Educator  Food  Store,  bread.  Woman’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
bread  and  cake.  Mr.  Amory  A.  Lawrence,  ten  dozen  children’s  hose.  David 
Neyhus,  sack.  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Cushing,  train  of  cars.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Gay,  books  and 
toys  Mrs.  George  S.  Teague,  “  Youth’s  Companion.”  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bowen,  toys. 
Bullfinch  Place  Chapel,  from  the  Guild,  in  memory  of  Miss  Fanny  Merrill,  Christmas 
wreath.  Little  Helpers  of  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel,  two  boxes  of  lace  bags  filled  with 
popcorn  and  candy.  Mrs.  Charles  Faulkner  and  Miss  Faulkner,  reins  and  toys. 
Miss  Esther  Faulkner  Hayden,  boxes  of  dolls  for  all  the  girls  at  Christmas.  Mrs. 
Eiiot  Hubbard,  Christmas  gifts  for  the  children.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer,  box  of  cornu¬ 
copias  filled  with  candy.  Mrs.  S.  W  Farwell,  candy  for  Christmas.  Tucker  &  Roak, 
turkeys  for  the  Christmas  dinner.  Mr.  F.  O.  Harrell,  an  entertainment  of  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks  and  music  on  glasses.  Dorchester.  —  Norfolk  Unitarian  Sunday  School, 
box  of  toys,  books,  and  games.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens,  toys,  pictures,  games,  etc. 
Roxbury.  —  Miss  Mary  Burdett,  nine  knitted  wash-cloths.  Ashmont.  —  Miss  Annie 
Stuart,  two  pairs  silk  mittens.  Charlestown.  —  Mr.  George  E.  Moore,  four  Christ¬ 
mas  wreaths. 

Bridgewater.  —  Harmony  Circle,  King’s  Daughters,  bags  filled  with  candy,  pop  corn, 
and  animal  crackers,  cornucopias  filled  with  candy,  picture-cards,  scrap-book,  knitted 
balls,  toys,  black  velveteen  suit  for  small  boy,  and  underwear  for  children,  —  a  Christ¬ 
mas  box. 

Brockton.  —  A.  W.  Littlefield,  four  pairs  drawers,  three  aprons,  one  waist,  one  skirt,  two 
handkerchiefs,  and  paper. 

Brookline.  —  Sunday  School  of  First  Parish,  barrel  and  basket  of  fruit,  and  barrel  of 
vegetables.  •  Ben  and  Ted  Pitman,  four  scrap-books. 

Cambridge.  — Mrs.  S.  G.  Bulfinch,  two  hoods,  one  knitted  scarf,  one  pair  reins. 

Chelmsford.  —  Class  in  Unitarian  Sunday  School  (Mrs.  A.  Howard  and  Miss  Warren, 
teachers),  box  of  games,  papers,  and  magazines.  Willing  Workers,  box  of  dolls, 
books,  games,  etc. 

Dighton  —  Infant  class  in  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  box  of  clothing. 

Framingham.  —  Ruby  and  Hazel  Foye,  eight  bibs,  three  caps,  and  two  aprons  for  the 
Annex  children. 

Framingham,  South.  —  Katharine  L.  B.  Lewis,  Christmas  box. 

Hingham. —  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  of  First  Parish,  twelve  shirts. 

Kingston.  —  Children’s  Mission,  eight  pairs  drawers,  seven  dresses,  five  waists,  five 
pairs  mittens,  five  books,  and  five  patchwork  quilts. 

Littleton  Common.  —  Our  Girls’  Club,  The  Lend-a-Hand,  Christmas  box,  books, 
papers,  games,  toys,  and  clothing. 

Malden.  — Sarah  E.  Mansfield,  package  of  playthings. 

Medford,  South.  —  Inasmuch  Union,  The  King’s  Daughters,  box  of  cards. 

Melrose.  — Unitarian  Sunday  School,  the  big  blue  bag  filled  with  gifts. 

Needham.  —  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  barrel  and  box  of  vegetables,  jelly,  and  jar  of 
strawberries  from  their  harvest  concert.  Unitarian  Church,  barrel  of  vegetables 
from  their  fair. 

Newton,  West.  —  Mrs.  E.  W.  Allen,  clothing. 

Rockland.  —  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  box  of  clothing  and  toys.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Norris,  barrel  of  vegetables. 

Sharon.  —  Mrs.  Sarah  Noyes,  two  boxes  costume  crackers  and  cards. 

Taunton. — Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  eighteen  pairs  draw¬ 
ers,  sixteen  nightdresses,  eight  waists,  six  aprons.  Ten  Times  One  Club  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Sunday  School,  box  of  toys,  etc. 

Waltham. — Unitarian  Church,  barrel  containing  twenty-four  towels,  nine  skirts,  eight 
aprons,  six  blouse  waists,  five  dresses  and  four  nightdresses.  Miss  Harriet  M.  Sher¬ 
man’s  class  in  Sunday  School,  six  pairs  drawers,  twenty-four  bags  candy. 

Wollaston. — Unitarian  Sunday  School,  nine  towels,  nine  bibs,  toys,  games,  papers, 
and  books. 


January,  1899. 

Arlington.  —  Ladies  in  Unitarian  Church,  clothing,  boots,  etc.,  left  over  from  the  bar¬ 
rel  sent  in  December. 

Boston.  —  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndike,  eight  aprons,  six  pairs  drawers,  two  waists,  two  dresses, 
two  skirts.  David  Neyhus,  clothing  and  books  for  the  children.  Friend,  dress  skirt 
and  waist;  King’s  Chapel  Employment  Society,  twenty-one  aprons,  twenty  pairs 
drawers,  fifteen  chemises,  four  dresses,  twenty  waists,  fifteen  skirts,  five  nightdresses. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Turner,  clothing  and  pieces.  Industrial  Home,  Davis  Street,  box  of  hats 
for  girls.  Friend,  dress,  calendars,  and  fruit.  Miss  Mary  B.  Ewer,  jacket  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Friends,  four  pairs  mittens,  three  dresses,  two  blouse  waists,  two  pairs  stock¬ 
ings,  one  nightdress,  sack,  toys,  and  candy.  The  Star  Store,  toys.  Miss  K.  Frazar, 
clothing,  etc.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Beals,  stockings.  Jamaica  Plain.  —  Mrs.  A.  S.  Tit- 
comb,  small  sewing-machine  and  pair  of  rubber  boots.  Miss  Lee,  book-case.  Dor¬ 
chester.  —  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  of  First  Parish,  eighteen  aprons,  ten  pairs 
drawers,  four  sheets,  two  skirts.  Mrs.  Sarah  Clapp,  ten  shirts. 
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Brookline.  —  Mrs.  Edward  Atkinson,  ciothing  for  adults.  Miss  E.  L.  Swett,  box  of 
clothing. 

Greenfield.  —  Sewing  Society  of  All  Souls’  Church,  twelve  sheets,  eight  skirts,  five 
dresses. 

Hudson.  — A  Friend,  clothing. 

Littleton.  —  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  barrel  of  toys,  books,  games,  papers,  and 
fruit. 

Medfield.  —  Ladies’  Social  Circle,  sixteen  sheets,  twelve  pairs  stockings,  and  cards. 

Newton.  —  Channing  Sewing  Circle,  ten  nightgowns,  seven  flannel  skirts,  five  pairs 
drawers,  three  blouse  waists,  three  aprons,  two  waists.  Channing  Sunday  School, 
boxes  of  toys,  books,  games,  and  clothing. 

Sharon.  —  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Hickok,  pair  of  boots. 

February,  1899. 

Barnstable.  —  Howard  and  Edward  Sturgis,  and  other  children  in  Unitarian  Sunday 
School,  toys,  books,  and  games. 

Boston.  —  Miss  Isa  Loring,  Christmas  cards  and  calendars.  Philip,  Richard,  and 
Katharine  Paul,  valentines  for  the  children.  Weber,  two  boxes  sponge  cake.  Miss 
Alice  Tinkham,  skirt,  muff,  etc.  Friend,  clothing  and  shoes.  D.  H.  Wyckoff,  agent 
for  George  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  package  of  sample  medicines.  Industrial  Home, 
Davis  Street,  box  of  artificial  flowers.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Curtis,  clothing. 

Middleboro’.  — Rev.  W.  C.  Litchfield,  a  fine  picture  of  George  Washington,  framed. 

N ewton.  —  Miss  Wheelock,  box  of  clothing. 

Newton,  West.  —  Mrs.  E.  A.  H.  Allen,  clothing  and  boots. 

Watertown. —  Benevolent  Committee  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  nine  dresses,  four  blouse 
waists,  three  undershirts,  one  skirt,  one  pair  shoes. 

March,  1899. 

Boston.  —  R.  H.  White  &  Co.,  games,  picture-cards,  and  Tam-o’-Shanters.  Friend, 
70 r  Shawmut  Avenue,  clothing,  toys,  etc.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Green,  papers,  magazines, 
and  clothing.  Mrs.  Edward  Pickering,  thirteen  nightgowns,  two  aprons.  Dor¬ 
chester.  —  Miss  Enid  V.  Kinder,  box  of  valentines,  picture-cards,  cap,  belt,  etc. 
West  Roxbury.  —  First  Parish  Alliance,  nine  skirts,  three  pairs  drawers,  two  aprons, 
undervest,  and  necktie. 

Bridgewater.  —  Harmony  Circle,  King’s  Daughters,  three  dozen  towels,  eight  bibs. 

Brookline.  — Mrs.  Turner,  papers  and  magazines. 

Hingham,  South.  —  Ladies’  Parish  Circle,  twelve  dresses,  eleven  pairs  drawers  for  the 
Annex  children.  Ladies  of  New  North  Society,  two  dozen  pairs  drawers. 

Lancaster.  —  Female  Charitable  Society,  sixteen  pairs  drawers,  fifteen  waists. 


April,  1899. 

Ayer.  —  Mrs.  T.  B.  Bulkeley,  fourteen  dresses,  six  aprons,  six  pairs  drawers,  one  dress, 
and  stockings. 

Boston-  —  Cheerful  Helpers  of  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel,  Easter  cards  for  the  children. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  French,  pictures  for  the  children.  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  of  the 
Second  Church,  eleven  pairs  of  drawers,  six  blouse  waists,  four  dresses,  three  aprons, 
six  waists.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Green,  basket  of  apples.  Miss  Gertrude  R.  Brigham,  May¬ 
flowers  for  the  children.  Miss  E.  G.  Williams,  clothing.  T.  H.  H.,  booklets  for 
the  children.  Miss  K.  Frazar,  clothing,  etc.  Weber,  box  and  bag  of  spongecake. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Clark,  Blue  Book  for  189Q.  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Sargent,  clothing.  Rox¬ 
bury. —  Mr.  Carter,  bread  and  doughnuts.  Miss  Mary  Burdett,  six  knitted  wash¬ 
cloths.  West  Roxbury.  — Women’s  Alliance,  First  Parish,  sixteen  skirts.  Jatnaica 
Plaiit.  —  Ladies’  Benevolent  Societv,  by  Miss  Ellen  Gorham,  forty-two  pairs  pants, 
•  ten  coats,  and  six  suits  for  boys.  Roslindale.  —  Mrs.  Quincy,  clothing  for  boys.  Lend- 
a-Hand  Club,  eight  waists,  seven  skirts,  one  dress. 

Bridgewater.  —  Harmony  Circle,  King’s  Daughters,  forty-eight  towels,  twenty-seven 
bibs,  seven  pillow-cases,  three  dresses,  two  skirts. 

Dover.  — Mrs.  G-  C.  Taylor,  box  of  clothing. 

Hingham.  — ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  First  Parish,  ten  outing-flannel  shirts.  Ladies 
of  the  New  North  Society,  one  dozen  gingham  dresses  for  the  Annex  children. 

Leominster.  — The  Wide  Awake  Club,  Easter  box  of  clothing,  books,  and  games. 

Newton.  —  Channing  Sewing  Circle,  sixteen  aprons,  twelve  pairs  drawers,  ten  waists, 
eight  nightdresses,  six  blouse  waists,  six  skirts,  four  shirts,  two  nightshirts. 
Waban.—  Miss  Vivian  Norris,  six  bibs  made  by  the  Girls’  Aid  Society. 

Whitman.  — Mrs.  C.  C.  Howland,  box  of  clothing. 


DONATIONS 


To  the  Children’s  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute. 

May,  1898,  to  May,  1899. 


Andover,  No. :  Sunday 
Arlington :  “ 

Athol:  “ 

U  << 

Augusta,  Me. : 

Ayer : 

Amherst: 

Barre : 

Bath,  N.  H.  : 

Bedford  : 

Belfast,  Me.  : 

Belmont: 


School,  North  Parish  Society,  Easter  offering  .  .  .  . 
First  Congregational  Parish,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Congregational  Church,  Easter  offering 
Second  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  .  . 

Christ  Church,  Easter  offering . 

First  Unitarian  Parish,  Easter  offering  .  .  .  . 

Unity  Church,  Easter  offering . 

First  Parish . 

Independent  Christian  Society,  Easter  offering  . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

Congregational  Society,  $13.42  ;  Easter  offering, 


Berlin : 
Billerica : 
Bolton : 
Boston : 
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Brattleboro’,  Vt. : 


Brewster : 

Bridgewater,  East:  “ 

“  West:  “ 
Brockton  : 

Brookfield : 


$i2-7S  *.  •  . . . . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  .  . 

First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Congregational  Church,  Easter  offering 

First  Parish  of  Dorchester . 

First  Religious  Society  in  Roxbury,  Easter 

offering . 

First  Parish,  West  Roxbury,  Easter  offering,  1897, 

$17.69;  1898,  $16.10 . 

Arlington  Street  Church,  $33.53;  Easter  offer¬ 
ing,  $25-14  ............. 

First  Congregational  Society  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
from  the  classes  of  Miss  Bond,  Miss  Burgess, 

and  Miss  Payson . 

Third  Religious  Society,  Dorchester,  Easter  offer¬ 
ing,  1897,  $15  00;  1898,  $10.00 . 

Harvard  Church,  Charlestown,  $13.90;  Easter 

offering,  1897,  $4.10;  1898,  $14.10 . 

Hawes  Unitarian  Congregational  Church,  South 
Boston,  1898,  $55  07  ;  Easter  offering,  $9.78  . 

Bulfinch  Place  Church,  $14.75;  $21.25;  Easter 

offering,  $20.00 . 

South  Congregational  Church . 

Church  of  the  Disciples,  Easter  offering  .  .  . 

Church  of  Our  Father,  East  Boston,  Easter  offering 
All  Souls’  Church,  Roxbury,  $50.00  ;  Easter  offer¬ 
ing,  $25.00  .  . . . 

Church  of  the  Unity,  Neponset,  Easter  offering 

New  South  Church,  Easter  offering . 

Unity  Church,  Allston,$9.22 :  Easter  offering,  $7.00 
Norfolk  Church,  Dorchester,  Easter  offering  .  . 

Unitarian  Church  of  Roslindale,  Easter  offering 

Hope  Chapel . 

Unitarian  Congregational  Society,  $15.41 ;  Easter 

offering,  $861 . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering,  1897,  $7.00;  1898, 

$6.00 . 

First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

Unity  Church,  Easter  offering . 

First  Congregational  Church,  Easter  offering  .  . 
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Brookline  :  Sunday  School 

Brooklyn,  Conn.  : 

tt 

Cambridge : 

tt 

Carlisle  : 

tt 

Castine,  Me.  : 

tt 

Charlestown,  N.  H.  : 

tt 

Chelmsford ; 

tt 

Chelsea : 

tt 

Chicopee  : 

a 

Cohasset : 

it 

Concord  : 

11 

“  N.  H. : 

a 

Danvers : 

u 

Dedham : 

tt 

Dighton  : 

a 

Dover,  N.  H. : 

Eastport,  Me. : 

tt 

Fairhaven  : 

tt 

Farmington,  Me.  : 

t  t 

Framingham  : 

tt 

Franklin,  N.  H. : 

tt 

Gardner : 

tt 

Grafton : 

tt 

Groton  : 

u 

Hampton  F  alls,  N.  H. 

.  a 

Harvard : 

tt 

Haverhill : 

it 

Hingham : 

tt 

tt 

tt 

South  : 

it 

Holyoke : 

a 

Houlton,  Me. : 

tt 

Hubbardston  ; 

a 

Hudson : 

tt 

Hyde  Park : 

a 

Kennebunk,  Me.  : 

a 

Lancaster : 

a 

Lawrence  : 

tt 

Lebanon,  N.  H.  : 

tt 

Leicester : 

tt 

Leominster : 

{( 

Littleton : 

it 

Lowell : 

tt 

Lynn  : 

1 1 

Manchester,  N.  H.  : 

tt 

Marshfield  : 

tt 

“  Hills: 

tt 

Medfield  : 

a 

Medford : 

tt 

Mendon  : 

tt 

Milford,  N.  H. : 

a 

Millbury : 

tt 

Milton : 

n 

Natick,  South  : 

tt 

Needham  : 

tt 

Newburyport : 

tt 

Newton  : 

tt 

First  Parish . 

First  Ecclesiastical  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Parish,  $46.90;  Easter  offering,  1897,  $13.76; 

1898,  $18.25  . . . . 

First  Religious  Society,  Easter  offering  .... 
First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

South  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  .  . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

First  Parish . 

Second  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  . 
Unitarian  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

Pedobaptist  Congregational  Society,  Easter 

offering . . 

Unitarian  Club,  Easter  offering . 

First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

Washington  Street  Christian  Church,  Easter 

offering . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  .  . 

First  Church,  Easter  offering . 

First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society,  Easter 

offering . .  -. . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  .... 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering  ....... 

First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Congregational  Parish,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering 

First  Parish,  $50.00  ;  Easter  offering,  1898,  $4.00; 
from  E.  L.  Ripley’s  class,  $10.00;  from  Miss 
Florence  Miller’s  class,  $0.70;  Easter  offering, 

$5.00  . . :  ••  • 

Third  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering 

Second  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

Liberal  Christian  Congregational  Society,  Easter 

offering,  1898,  $5.00  ;  1899,  $5.00 . 

Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering . 

First  Congregational  Society,  $5.00  ;  Easter  offer¬ 
ing,  $3;oo_  .  . . . . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering,  1898  .  . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .... 
First  Congregational  Parish,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Congregational  Society,  $53.95 ;  Easter 

offering,  $34.56  . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering,  1898, 

$12.28 ;  1899,  15.35  •  . . 

First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society,  Easter 

offering .  . 

Second  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  . 
First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Congregational  Society . 

First  Unitarian  Society . 

Second  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering, 

1898,  $r4.oo;  1899,  $9.20 . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  .  . 

Grace  Chapel,  Easter  offering . 

Second  Congregational  Society . 

First  Congregational  Parish,  $6.00  ;  Easter  offer¬ 
ing,  $9.00 . _ . .  •  • 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering,  1898,  additional, 

$3.49  ;  1899,  $6.55  . . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  :  .  . 
First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  .  . 

First  Congregational  Parish,  $18.50 ;  Easter  offer¬ 
ing,  1898,  $5.00;  1899,  $6.00 
First  Unitarian  Parish,  Easter  offering  .  .  .  . 

First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Religious  Society,  Easter  offering  .  .  . 

Channing  Religious  Society  . 


$40.79 

2.25 

78.91 

4.17 

3-70 

7.84 

3-90 

3-40 

5-7* 

i7-'5 

66.59 

20.00 

3- 34 
25.00 

4- 5® 
2.50 
7.00 

2.19 
3.00 
5.66 

4-30 

3.20 
4.69 
6.00 

•65 

9-30 

5.00 


69.70 

2.00 

656 

10.00 

252 

8.00 
11. 10 

4-44 

10.00 

88.51 

27.63 

10.00 

6.00 

11.74 

•5°' 

7.17 

23.20 
10.53 
4  00 
*•95 

15.00 

10.04 
4.00 
4.00 
1. 10 

29.50 

6.00 

5.00 

17.88 

56.40 


4i 


Newton  Centre  :  Sunday  School 

“  Chestnut  Hill :  “ 

“  Highlands:  “ 

«  West :  “ 


Northboro’ 
Norton : 
Norwell : 
Peabody : 


u 

U 

t( 

u 


Sandwich : 
Scituate  : 
Sharon  : 
Somerville  : 


Springfield : 

Sterling : 

Stow : 
Sturbridge : 
Taunton  : 
Templeton  : 
Turner’s  Falls 
Tyngsboro’ : 
Upton  : 
Uxbridge  : 
Walpole  : 

“  N. 


H. 


Waltham: 
Ware  : 

Watertown 


Waverley  : 
Wellesley  Hills : 
Westboro’  : 
Weston  : 
Whitman : 
Wilton,  East,  N. 
Winchendon : 
Winchester  : 
Windsor,  Vt.  : 
Woburn  : 
Worcester: 
Westwood : 


H. 


Pembroke :  “ 

Pepperell :  “ 

Peterboro’,  N.  H.  :  “ 

Petersham :  “ 

Plymouth : 

Quincy  : 


Randolph : 

Reading :  “ 

Revere :  •  “ 

“  (Beachmont):  “ 
Rockland :  “ 

Rowe :  “ 

Saco,  Me.  :  “ 

St.  John,  N.  B. :  “ 

Salem:  “ 

U  U 

u  u 


u 

u 

u 

u 


u 

u 


u 

u 

u 


u 

u 

a 

a 

u 


of 


Newton  Centre  Unitarian  Society,  $19.62 ;  Easter 

offering,  $8.00 . 

Chestnut  Hill  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

All  Souls’  Unitarian  Church,  Easter  offering 
First  Unitarian  Society,  $50. 18  ;  Easter  offer 

$3°-°9  •  •  . . .  • 

First  Congregational  Church,  Easter  offering 
Congregational  Parish,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

First  Unitarian  Church,  Easter  offering  ($2.39 
the  amount  from  the  Lord  family  mite-box) 

First  Church,  Easter  offering . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering  ..... 
Congregational  Church,  Easter  offering 
First  Congregational  Parish,  Easter  offering 
First  Parish,  from  their  birthday-box  .  . 

First  Congregational  Society . 

Wollaston  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering 
Church  of  the  Unity,  Easter  offering  , 

Christian  Union  Church,  Easter  offering  . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering 
Church  of  the  Unity,  Easter  offering  .  . 

Unitarian  Society . 

First  Congregational  Church,  Easter  offering 

Second  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  Easter  offering 
First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering 
Second  Church,  Easter  offering  .... 

North  Society,  annual,  $29.62;  Easter  offering 
#7-Si 


First  Church  of  Christ,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering 
First  Congregational  Society,  $10.00,  a  valentine 
gift  from  the  primary  department;  Easter  offer 


mg, 


621.00 


1899 


Third  Congregational  Society,  1898,  $25.00; 

$25.00  ....... . .-  . 

First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering  . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

Unitarian  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering 
First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  .  . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering  .'.... 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offering 
First  Parish,  Easter  offering 


Walpole  Town  Congregational  Society,  Easter 

offering . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering,  1898, 

$2.00  ;  1899,  $2.00 . 

First  Congregational  Society  (Miss  Laura  Henry’s 
class  of  fourteen  young  ladies,  with  a  Happy 

New  Year) . 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering 
Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering 
First  Congregational  Society,  Easter  offerin 
First  Parish,  Easter  offering  .... 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering 
Liberal  Christian  Church,  Easter  offering 
Church  of  the  Unity.  Easter  offering  . 

Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 
Unitarian  Society,  Easter  offering  .  . 

First  Unitarian  Parish,  Easter  offering  . 

Second  Parish,  Easter  offering  . 

First  Parish,  Easter  offering 
Central  Church,  Easter  offering 


Yarmouth,  Me.  : 

From  Miss  Julia  Lyman 

“  “  A  little  child  who  delighted  in  giving  help  and  happiness  ” 

“  Miss  Mary  Whitehead,  Somerville . 

“  A  friend . . 


g 


$27.62 

15.00 

2.36 

80.27 

1,75 

2.20 

2.60 

9-3i 
2. 19 

7-49 
17.46 
6  40 
4.02 
5.00 
16.41 

5-75 

4-23 

2.50 

2.31 

•50 

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

12.51 

37-13 
7*I5 
2. 13 

2-57 


31.00 

50.00 

12.27 

1.50 

6.50 
25.00 

4. 10 
5.00 
.20 

8.50 
6.20 
4-74 

3-5o 

7-85 

4.00 


15.00 
2. 1 1 
6.02 

2- 75 
12.00 

5.00 
7.41 
8.00 
5.00 
1. 00 
10.00 
25  43 

3- iS 
2. 68 

20.00 

3-2S 

100.00 

•25 
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From  Marguerite  Barnard  Smith  .  .  \ . .  $1.00 

“  Clifton  W.  Pratt,  Newton,  from  mite-box  3520  .  - .  1.00 

“  The  Misses  Farnham . 10.00 

“  Miss  Florence  Cochran . 50.00 

“  Miss  Julia  Kingman,  West  Bridgewater,  from  her  mite-box  .  1.25 

“  Old  friends . 10.00 

“  Miss  Frances  E.  Newell,  Brookline . .  .  2.00 

“  Miss  Nannie  E.  Bond,  Waltham .  5.00 

“  A  cake  and  candy  sale,  held  by  Edward  Dana,  James  H.  Peterson,  Orlow 
Bright,  Paul  A.  Draper,  Fritz  A.  Jenks,  Ivan  Hopkins,  and  Percy  L. 

Draper,  in  Canton .  5,00 

“  Helen  M.  Sprague,  Helen  C.  Barnes,  Mildred  Huston,  Margaret  T.  Barnes, 
and  Olive  Huston,  the  Merrymakers’  Society  of  the  Wollaston  Sunday 

School,  earned  by  their  fair  for  the  children’s  Christmas . 10.00 

“  Mrs.  A.  W.  Littlefield . 5o 

“  Mr.  Cyrus  Lothrop . 25.00 

“  The  King’s  Daughters  and  Lend-a-Hand  Club  of  Hudson,  as  a  Christmas 

greeting  . .  8.00 

“  Proceeds  of  a  musicale  in  aid  of  the  Children’s  Mission,  held  at  No.  486 
Norfolk  Street,  Dorchester,  by  Miss  Annie  L.  Berry,  assisted  by  Miss 

Lucy  G.  Drake  .  10.00 

“  Children  of  Mrs.  Fred  Higginson,  Brookline,  for  the  Christmas-tree  .  .  .  2.00 

“  Henry  Whitney  Derrah .  .25 

“  Annie  Beatrice  Derrah .  .25 

“  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  South  Natick . 5.00 

“  Ladies’  Charitable  Society,  Brookfield .  5.00 

“  Miss  Harriet  L.  Thayer . 10.00 

“  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ballou,  Detroit,  Mich .  10.00 

“  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Leonard,  Greenfield  . .  5.00 

“  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bradstreet . .  .  8.04 

“  Miss  M.  R.  Hall,  Keene,  N.  H .  3.00 

“  Miss  Katharine  Miles,  Brattleboro’,  Vt .  5.00 

“  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Newburyport  .  5  00 

“  Mrs.  John  H.  Robinson,  Dorchester .  2.00 

“  A  lady,  an  Easter  offering .  .50 

“  Miss  Mabel  J.  Spalter,  Winchendon,  from  her  mite-box,  an  Easter  offering  2.00 

“  Miss  Bettie  Austin,  Roxbury,  Easter  offering . 1.00 

“  Miss  Frances  E.  Newell,  Brookline,  Easter  offering  . .  2.00 

“  Harriman  Reardon,  Hudson,  Easier  offering .  .11 

“  Mr.  F.  K.  Longley,  Peterboro’,  N.  H.,  Easter  offering .  5.00 

“  Miss  Kate  S.  Hale,  Newburyport,  Easter  offering  .........  1.00 

“  MissJ.  I.  Pierce,  Lincoln,  Easter  offering . 4.40 

“  Miss  Mary  Whitehead . 20.00 

“  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society . 5000 

“  Mrs.  Charles  Faulkner . 50.00 

“  Miss  Faulkner . 25.00 

“  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hollingsworth . 25.00 

“  Mr.  Lucius  Clapp,  Randolph . 500.00 

“  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kidder  .  . . 10.00 

“  A  club  of  children  in  Concord  (Jack  Hoar,  president),  proceeds  of  a  fair 

held  by  them .  5.00 

“  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hayden . 00 

“  Miss  Abby  W.  Turner . ro.oo 

“  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover . 50.00 

“  A.  L.  F.  . ro.oo 

“  Mission-box  at  the  Home .  .70 


$3,294.42 


The  Treasurer’s  account  closes  with  the  first  of  May;  the 
following  amounts,  received  since  that  date,  will  appear  in 
his  next  report :  — 

From  Sunday  School,  Unitarian  Society,  Melrose,  Easter  offering  .  .  .  .  .  $4-3° 

“  “  Third  Congregational  Society,  Greenfield,  Easter  offering  7.00 

“  “  Bangor,  Me. ,  Easter  offering .  2.10 

“  “  Christ  Church,  Dorchester,  Easter  offering .  9.00 

“  “  West  Newton,  annual,  $41. 17 ;  Easter  offering,  $29.20  .  70.37 

“  “  East  Lexington,  mite-boxes,  $3.75 ;  Easter  offering,  $2.70  6.45 
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From  Sunday-School,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  ($5.00  of  the  amount  from  A.  D.  G.), 

Easter  offering . $7.42 

“  “  First  Religious  Society,  Roxbury,  annual . 23.10 

“  “  Roslindale,  additional .  .25 

“  “  Andover,  N.  H.,  Easter  offering .  3.35 

“  “  Wayland,  Easter  offering .  5  00 

“  “  Malden,  Easter  offering  .  .  6.47 

“  “  Westwood,  additional,  Easter  offering .  .30 

“  “  Hudson,  Easter  offering .  4.42 

“  “  Haverhill,  Easter  offering .  5.00 

“  “  Third  Congregational  Society,  Cambridge,  Easter  offering  .  g.25 

“  “  Mansfield,  Easter  offering .  2.60 

“  “  Hawes  Unitarian  Church,  South  Boston,  annual,  in  gold  .  48  95 

“  “  Tyngsboro’,  additional,  Easter  offering  .......  .25 

“  “  Dublin,  N.  H.,  Easter  offering .  5.50 

“  “  Norwell,  Easter  offering .  1.31 

“  “  South  Unitarian  Society,  Worcester,  Easter  offering  .  .  5.00 

“  “  Newton  Centre .  11.35 

“  “  Second  Church,  Boston . 10.00 

“  “  Sherborn,  Easter  offering .  1.31 

“  “  Unity  Church,  Allston,  Mrs.  Mawson’s  class .  1.00 

“  “  Jamaica  Plain,  Miss  Sarah  K.  Savary’s  class,  Easter  offering  2.05 

“  “  “  “  Miss  Nellie  Burge’s  class .  500 

Gloucester .  5  00 

“  “  South  Congregational  Church,  Boston . 41-71 

“  “  Warwick .  2.40 

“  “  Hartford,  Conn .  5.00 

“  “  Church  of  Our  Father,  East  Boston .  2.00 

“  “  First  Parish,  Cambridge,  annual  collection . 44. 50 

“  “  First  Unitarian  Society,  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Miss  Martha 

N.  Brickett’s  class .  1.35 

“  “  First  Congregational  Church,  Deerfield .  6.30 

“  “  First  Congregational  Parish,  Milton,  from  their  mite-boxes  15-50 

“  “  First  Parish,  Plymouth,  from  their  birthday  box  ....  4.30 

“  George  Frost,  Walter  Frost,  John  Drury,  and  Fred.  Proudman,  in  All 

Souls’ Sunday  School,  Roxbury,  money  earned  by  themselves  ....  3.15 

“  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Irish,  Barre .  2.00 

“  Helping  Hand  Club  of  the  Roslindale  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  proceeds 

of  their  fair  . . 10.00 

“  Proceeds  of  a  little  drama,  “  The  Cottage  Girl,”  written  by  Dorothy  E. 

Smith,  eleven  years  old,  and  presented  in  a  barn  in  Medfield,  the  players 

all  under  thirteen  years  of  age .  1.25 

“  Miss  Priscilla  Riddle,  Jamaica  Plain,  Easter  offering .  .25 

“  Miss  Julia  Lyman . ro.oo 

“  Mrs.  Charles  Faulkner . 50.00 

“  Miss  Faulkner . 25.00 

“  Mrs.  Eliot  Hubbard . 25.00 

u  Mrs.  William  Green .  2.50 

“  Hope  Chapel . 15  00 

“  The  King’s  Daughters  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples .  5.50 

“  The  To-day  Lend-a-Hand  Club  of  Walpole .  5.00 


The  following  gifts  of  money  for  special  occasions  are  gratefully 

acknowledged. 

From  Rev.  S.  B.  Cruft,  for  the  children’s  Thanksgiving,  $5.00 ;  W.  B.  Turner,  for 
Christmas,  $5.00;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Farwell,  for  Christmas,  $5.00 ;  Mrs.  L.  Cunningham,  for 
Christmas,  $5.00 ;  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Case,  for  Christmas-tree,  $10.00  ;  a  class  of  young 
ladies  in  Sunday  School  of  First  Parish,  Westford,  for  Christmas,  $2.00  ;  Miss  Lizzie  S. 
Tolman,  for  Christmas,  $1.00  ;  Helen  S.  Averill’s  Sunday-School  class  of  boys  in  Houlton, 
Me.,  for  the  children’s  Christmas,  $1.00;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Draper,  for  Christmas,  $5.00; 
Mrs.  Lucy  Nelson  Weeks,  Fairhaven,  for  the  children’s  Christmas,  $5.00 ;  Miss  Harriet 
L.  Thayer,  for  the  Christmas-tree,  $5.00;  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Noyes,  Sharon,  for  Christmas, 
$5.00. 
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Boston,  May  11,  1899.  I  have  examined  the  foregoing  account,  and  find  the  same  properly  vouched  and  correctly  cast,  showing  a  balance  of 
$1,188.58  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  CLARENCE  W.  JONES,  Auditor. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


A  certificate  oflife  membership  has  been  prepared  and  sent  to  each  life  member  whose 
residence  is  known.  Any  who  have  not  received  it  will  be  supplied  on  giving  notice  to 
the  Superintendent. 


*Mrs.  Thomas  Adams. 

*Miss  Mary  Jane  Aldrich. 
*John  R.  Alley. 

William  H.  Baldwin. 

A.  A.  Ballou. 

Mrs.  Sara  H.  Ballou. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Bangs. 
^Frederick  Barden. 

*Mrs.  E.  D.  Barry. 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  Barry. 
Charles  H.  Bates. 

*Miss  Caroline  Beals. 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane. 

Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Beane. 

*Mrs.  M.  A.  Berry. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Bigelow. 
Robert  Bird. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Blanchard. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Blood. 

Charles  H.  Bond. 

Miss  Edith  L.  Bond. 

Miss  N.  S.  Bond. 

Miss  Sarah  Augusta  Bond. 
*F.  C.  Bowen. 

Mrs.  Gilman  Brackett. 

*Miss  Nancy  Brackett. 
Willard  G.  Brackett. 

W.  R.  Brackett. 

*Rev.  Caleb  D.  Bradlee. 

Rev.  William  Bradley. 
*Calvin  Bridgman. 

*Mrs.  Susan  M.  Bridgman. 
*Mrs.  Francis  A.  Brooks. 

Miss  Carrie  Brown. 

Miss  Clara  F.  Brown. 

*Miss  Harriet  L.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Marianne  Brown. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brown. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Brown. 

Miss  Emily  W.  Bullard. 


Charles  W.  Burr. 

Clarence  S.  Burr. 

*E.  Waters  Burr. 

Mrs.  E.  Waters  Burr 
George  W.  Burr. 

Henry  W.  Burr. 

William  R.  Burr. 

Frank  H.  Burt. 

Miss  Ellen  A.  Call. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Call. 

Mrs.  Adaline  J.  Callender. 
*Miss  Margaret  A.  Capen. 
Mrs.  A.  Carlton. 

Miss  Edith  H.  Carter. 

Miss  Nancy  F.  Chandler. 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Channing. 
Miss  Mary  Chickering. 
William  J.  Clark. 

*Mrs.  Winthrop  Coffin. 

*John  H.  Collamore. 

B.  B.  Converse. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Converse. 

William  Crosby. 

*Miss  A.  P.  Cruft. 

Miss  H.  O.  Cruft. 

*Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft. 
Charles  B.  Cumings. 

Miss  M.  W.  Curtis. 

Mrs.  Sophia  F.  Cushing. 
William  Cutler. 

Mrs.  William  Cutler. 

J.  Alba  Davis. 

Mrs.  Warren  K.  Day. 

Mrs.  C.  Y.  De  Normandie. 
Miss  M.  Eliza  Downes. 

Miss  M.  A.  Downing. 

Miss  Bessie  H.  Draper. 
Charles  N.  Draper. 

*James  L.  Draper. 

Miss  Nancy  T.  Draper. 


*  Deceased. 
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Walter  S.  Draper. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Drew. 

Charles  A.  Drew. 

Mrs.  Horace  Dupee. 

Miss  E.  H.  Elliott. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Emerson. 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Endicott. 
Miss  M.  Louise  Endicott. 
*Miss  F.  A.  Ewer. 

A.  A.  Farnsworth. 

Andrew  J.  Farnsworth. 

*Mrs.  E.  D.  Farrington. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Faulkner. 
^Charles  Faulkner. 

Mrs.  Charles  Faulkner. 

Miss  Fannie  M.  Faulkner. 
Miss  Nellie  W.  Faulkner. 
Rev.  Eli  Fay. 

*Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Fay. 

^Albert  Fearing. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Flagg. 

*  Waldo  Flint. 

Miss  Amy  Folsom. 

^Charles  O.  Foster. 

*Mrs.  Olive  L.  Foster. 

Mrs.  G.  V.  Fox. 

Charles  J.  Frost. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Frothingham. 
*Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fuller. 

Thomas  Gaffield. 

Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin. 

*Miss  Sarah  S.  Gardner. 

*Mrs.  B.  R.  Gilbert. 

Augustus  H.  Gill. 

Rev.  John  B.  GiLxMan. 

Miss  Ellen  Gorham. 

Miss  Dorothea  Greeley. 

*Mrs.  Franklin  Greene. 

Walter  Greenman. 

*Miss  Eliza  A.  Guild. 

^Thomas  Haggart. 

Miss  Susie  Elizabeth  Hahn 
Miss  Fanny  Hale. 

Miss  Edith  Hall. 

Louis  A.  Hall. 

Miss  M.  T.  Hall. 

Mrs.  Warren  Hapgood. 

Dea.  John  S.  Hartwell. 
^William  F.  Hastings. 

Miss  Anna  Marsh  Hewett. 
Henry  B.  Hewett. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Hichborn. 
Joseph  C.  A.  Hill. 

Miss  Sophronia  E.  Hills. 
*Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Hinckley. 

*Rev.  R.  M.  Hodges. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Hollingsworth. 
*Mrs.  Lyman  Hollingsworth. 


Mrs.  Anna  E.  Holman. 

G.  L.  Holmes. 

Rev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke. 
Edwin  T.  Horne. 

*Aaron  D.  Hubbard. 

Mrs.  Ada  L.  E.  Huff. 

Miss  Lilian  Humphrey. 

Miss  Harriet  O.  Huntress. 
Miss  Kate  E.  Hutchinson. 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Jackson. 
Benjamin  James,  Jr. 

Miss  H.  P.  James. 

Mrs.  Sarah  L.  James. 
^William  E.  James. 

Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks. 

Mrs.  M.  O.  Johnson. 

Frank  B.  Johonnot. 
Clarence  W.  Jones. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Jones. 

*Josiah  M.  Jones. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Kendall. 

Miss  H.  W.  Kendall. 

*Henry  P.  Kidder. 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  King. 

Miss  S.  F.  Kittredge. 

*Miss  Linda  Agnes  Kurtz. 
*Miss  Marion  Simmons  Kurtz. 
Miss  Caroline  Lewis. 

Mrs.  Hattie  P.  Lewis. 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

*Mrs.  J.  B.  Lincoln. 

George  S.  Littlefield. 

Miss  J.  Eva  Locke. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Loring. 
*Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 

Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Marsh. 

Rev.  John  L.  Marsh. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Martin. 

*Miss  Frances  S.  Merrill. 
*George  Merrill. 

*Mrs.  George  Merrill. 

Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Metcalf. 

*Rev.  Richard  Metcalf. 
Robert  C.  Metcalf. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Miller,  Sr. 

*Miss  Amy  F.  Moors. 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Motte. 

Ellis  L.  Motte. 

*Mrs.  David  Nevins. 

Miss  Genevra  L.  Newell. 
*Miss  Caroline  Newman. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Nichols. 

Miss  Martha  W.  Noyes. 

Miss  Grace  Rebekah  Olsen. 
Miss  Margaret  T.  Packard. 
*John  C.  Park. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Park. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Peabody. 
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Mrs.  M.  C.  Perry. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Phipps. 
*William  Phipps,  Jr. 

Henry  Pickering. 

Albert  E.  Pillsbury. 

*Mrs.  Solomon  Piper. 

William  T.  Piper. 

Miss  Caroline  D.  Putnam. 
Walter  H.  Reynolds. 

*Mrs.  David  Rice. 

*Edward  E.  Rice. 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Rice. 

Daniel  H.  Richards. 

*Miss  Elizabeth  Richardson. 
*Dr.  Horace  Richardson. 

T.  F.  Richardson. 

Ebed  L.  Ripley. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Ripley. 

Nathaniel  L.  Ripley. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Robbins. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Robinson. 

C.  F.  Rogers,  Jr. 

Miss  S.  H.  Rowan. 

Irving  Wilder  Sargent. 

Rev.  William  H.  Savage. 
Warren  Sawyer. 

Miss  Ida  Elizabeth  Schneider. 
*Daniel  F.  Secomb. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sharon. 

Henry  S.  Shaw. 

Wallace  S.  Shaw. 

Charles  Siders. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Simonds. 

*John  Simpkins. 

'Mrs.  John  Simpkins. 

*Samuel  G.  Simpkins. 

*E.  S.  Smilie. 

Miss  Anne  E.  Smith. 

Horace  H.  Soule. 

Horace  H.  Soule,  Jr. 

Rev.  Henry  G.  Spaulding. 

Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Spaulding. 
*Miss  Clara  Sprague. 

Alp  ileus  M.  Stetson. 

*Mrs.  A.  M.  Stetson. 

Mrs.  John  Stetson. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Stevens. 
Fred.  W.  Stone. 

Miss  Bertha  Sumner. 

Miss  May  Avery  Sumner. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Sunderland. 


Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland. 

*Mrs.  Eliza  Sutton. 

Miss  Alice  F.  Symmes. 
Samuel  S.  Symmes. 

Elihu  B.  Taft. 

^Gilbert  C.  Taft. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Taggard. 

*  William  Taylor. 

* Willi  am  Thomas. 

Albert  Thompson. 

*Mrs.  James  Tolman. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Townsend. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Tripp. 

Alfred  T.  Turner. 

*Mrs.  Alfred  T.  Turner. 
Frederick  A.  Turner,  Jr. 
William  B.  Turner. 

Warren  P.  Tyler. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Underhill 
Mrs.  Ann  C.  Upton. 

J.  Warren  Upton. 

*Edwin  A.  Wadleigh. 

M.  Everett  Ware. 

^William  Wilkins  Warren. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Wilkins  Warren. 
*Rev.  I.  F.  Waterhouse. 

Mrs.  Mary  F,  Webster. 

Miss  Sarah  Weeden. 

Mrs.  Martha  O.  Weeks. 

Mrs.  A.  Davis  Weld,  Jr. 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Wellington. 
Miss  Helen  M.  Wells. 
Henry  B.  Wells. 

*Rev.  Henry  Westcott. 

Miss  Sarah  R.  Westcott. 
Nathan  Weston,  Jr. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Wetherbee. 

Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Whiting. 

*Mrs.  Joseph  Whitney. 
William  F.  Whitney. 

*Mrs.  William  F.  Whitney. 
^Everett  A.  Williams. 

Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams 
^Clement  Willis. 

Gardner  B.  Willis. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Wilson 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Winkley. 

Mrs.  Ann  B.  Winsor. 

*Dr.  Frederic  Winsor. 

Miss  Eleanor  E.  Young. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION 


OF  THE 

Cfjfltorni’s  JHtsgfon  to  tfje  (K^xltircn  of  tfje  ©estitute 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


The  subscribers,  Albert  Fearing,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Thomas 
Gaffield,  Charles  Faulkner,  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Warren 
Sawyer,  and  George  Merrill,  all  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk 
and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  William  Crosby,  of  Rox- 
bury,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  and  said  Commonwealth,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes,  hereby 
associate  themselves  in  a  body  politic  and  corporate  under  the  name  of 
“The  Children’s  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute  in 
the  City  of  Boston.” 

This  corporation  is  established  in  said  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  fos¬ 
tering  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  spirit  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
active  benevolence,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  rescue  from  vice 
and  degradation  the  morally  exposed  children  of  the  city. 

The  members  of  this  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  subscribers  to 
this  agreement,  and  the  superintendents  of  such  Sunday-schools  as  shall 
contribute  to  the  funds  annually  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ;  also,  such 
individuals  as  shall  pay  annually  ten  dollars.  And  the  payment  at  one 
time  of  twenty  dollars  shall  constitute  life-membership. 


(Signed)  Albert  Fearing. 

George  Merrill. 
H.  P.  Kidder. 

F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr. 

Boston,  April  13,  1864. 


Charles  Faulkner. 
Thomas  Gaffield. 
Warren  Sawyer. 
William  Crosby. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  “  The  Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the 
Destitute  in  the  City  of  Boston  ”  the  sum  of  dollars , 

for  the  purposes  of  the  Mission ,  and  for  which  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer 
for  the  time  being  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge. 


